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- The News in Review 


Assembly Opens 


“The sixteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly meets today in the 
shadow of an immense tragedy, in the 
midst of deep and heartfelt mourning 
which extends far beyond the walls of 
this chamber to millions of men and 
women throughout the world,” Fred- 


» erick H. Boland, of Ireland, Tem- 


porary President, said in the Assembly 
on September 19 in speaking of the 
death of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Outside the building the 
United Nations flag flew at half mast, 
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and flags of the member states were 
removed from the arc of poles in front 
of United Nations Headquarters in 
mourning for Mr. Hammarskjold. 
(See pages 4 and 5.) 

The Assembly session was opened 
by Mr. Boland at 3:21 p.m., when, in 
accordance with the rules of proce- 
dure, delegates stood for a minute of 
silence dedicated to prayer or medita- 
tion. Ending his statement, Mr. Boland 
then proposed that, “as a tribute to 
the memory of the late Secretary- 
General and of the devoted officers 
of the United Nations who died with 
him, and as a mark of our profound 
condolence with their families and 
relatives,” the delegations should stand 
and observe a minute of silence, after 
which they should adjourn until the 
next morning. This was done. 


Assembly on Tunisia 


The General Assembly, in a special 
session on August 25, called on France 
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and Tunisia to enter into immediate 
negotiations to devise peaceful and 
agreed measures in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter for the 
withdrawal of all French armed forces 
from Tunisian territory. The special 
session (see page 12), the third to be 
held by the Assembly, followed meet- 
ings of the Security Council at which 
no draft resolution to supplement the 
Council’s interim cease-fire resolution 
of July 22 gained the necessary votes 
for adoption. (See UNITED NATIONS 
REvIEW for September 1961.) 

The Assembly resolution, adopted 
after six. days of debate, also noted 
with concern and regret that France 
had not fully complied with the Se- 
curity Council’s interim resolution 
which called for an immediate cease- 
fire and a return of all armed forces to 
their original positions. The vote on 
the Assembly resolution was 66 to 
none, with 30 abstentions. The dele- 
gations of France, Ivory Coast and 
Niger were absent. 


Ruanda-Urundi Elections 


Final results of legislative elections 
held on September 18 in Urundi, the 
southern part of the Belgian-admin- 
istered trust territory of Ruanda-Urun- 
di, showed a victory for the National 
Unity and Progress Party (UPRONA) 
over the Common Front Party. The 
UPRONA won 58 of the legislature’s 
64 seats, with the remaining six seats 
going to the Common Front. The 
elections were recommended by the 
General Assembly on April 21 last, 
as a step toward the early independ- 
ence of the East African territory. 
Elections in Ruanda, the northern half 
of the territory, together with a refer- 
endum on the question of the institu- 
tion of the Mwami (King) of Ruanda, 
were to take place on September 25. 

Both the elections and the referen- 
dum are being supervised by a three- 
member commission appointed for that 
purpose by the Assembly. The com- 
mission, composed of Max H. Dorsin- 
ville, of Haiti, Majid Rahnema, of 
Iran, and Ernest Gassou, of Togo, was 
also directed to lend its advice and 
assistance “with a view to advancing 
peace and harmony in the territory.” 











Energy Conference 


Requests from governments for aid in 
developing the use of energy from the 
sun, the wind and the earth’s under- 
ground heat will get a sympathetic 
hearing from the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board. David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Board, said this at the final meeting of 
the United Nations Conference on 
New Sources of Energy, concluded in 
Rome on August 31 (see page 18). 
The conference brought together some 
500 scientists, engineers, technical ex- 
perts and government administrators 
from 71 countries to examine prac- 
tical ways of increasing the use of 
solar, wind and geothermal energy. 
The Board, Mr. Owen suggested, 
could serve as a focal point for pro- 
viding the less developed countries 
with new information in the field and 
could supply technical experts. 

Presenting a résumé of conference 
findings on the use of wind power, 
M. S. Thacker, of India, asked that 
the United Nations act as a catalyst 
to help less developed countries shake 
off their inertia and go ahead on 
present knowledge, either alone or 
with some advisory help. 

Averardo Chierici, of Italy, asked 
that the United Nations help coordi- 
nate research work on geothermal 
energy for the benefit of the develop- 
ing countries. 

Valentin Baum, of the USSR, said 
he was optimistic about the possibili- 
ties, with intensive research work, for 
making cheaper and simpler materials 
for using solar energy. 


Sugar Conference 


An examination of the working of the 
International Sugar Agreement, espe- 
cially with respect to quotas and 
prices, began in Geneva on September 
12. The examination is part of the 
work of the International Sugar Con- 
ference, expected to last about’ five 
weeks, which will also set new export 
tonnages and special reserves under 
the terms of the agreement. Ralph E. 
Stedman, of the United Kingdom, was 
elected Chairman. He is the Executive 
Director of the International Sugar 
. Council, which administers the agree- 
ment, signed in 1958. The conference 
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elected Tage Leth, of Denmark, First 
Vice-Chairman, and Mohammad Am- 
or, of Morocco, Second Vice-Chair- 
man. 


Air Law Conference 


Another conference, this one on pri- 
vate air law, opened in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, on August 29. The purpose 
of the conference, convened by the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, is to agree on an international 
air law which will settle certain lia- 
bility problems arising in the case of 
international carriage by air of pas- 
sengers, cargo and baggage. 

A draft set of rules, prepared by the 
Legal Committee of IcAo, would, in 
effect, extend to the actual carrier lia- 
bility provisions now in operation in 
contracts between a claimant and the 
comtracting carrier. The conference 
was to last three weeks. 


Human Rights 


Also in Mexico, a two-week seminar 
on remedies against violations of hu- 
man rights ended in Mexico City on 
August 28. The seminar was the Iat- 
est in a series of regional meetings 
organized under the United Nations 
program of advisory services in the 
field of human rights. It was the first 
to be held on the specific topic of 
amparo (judicial recourse for the pro- 
tection of civil rights), habeas corpus 
and similar judicial protection against 
violations of human rights. 

Among other things, the seminar 
agreed that all persons without excep- 
tion were entitled to avail themselves 
of these and other special remedies, 
whether citizens, aliens, refugees, per- 
sons who had been granted political 
asylum or stateless persons. 

The seminar approved a proposed 
calling on world jurists to recognize 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and promote its application 
and effectiveness among all peoples. 


Atomic Radiation 


The United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion ended its tenth session on Septem- 
ber 15 after three weeks of meetings 
at United Nations Headquarters. It 
_ Teviewed in draft form various parts 
of its new comprehensive report. This 
will deal with a number of subjects of 
current interest, including sources of 
radiation exposure such as fallout from 


weapons tests, environmental contami- | 


nation, radiation from medical prac- 
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tices, the effects of radiation on living 
cells, the effects on individuals and 
hereditary effects. 

The Committee will meet in March 
1962 to consider its final report to the 
General Assembly in 1962. Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Hercik, of Czechoslovakia, is 
Chairman of the Committee, and Dr. 
Kempo Tsukamoto, of Japan, is Vice- 
Chairman. 


Commemorative Stamp 


A new United Nations commemora- 
tive stamp honoring the Economic 
Commission for Africa will be placed 





on sale on United Nations Day, Octo- 
ber 24. The stamp, depicting the re- 
cently constructed Africa House, head- 
quarters of the Commission in Addis 
Ababa, is to be issued in 4-cent and 
11-cent denominations. 


Stamps in El Salvador 


An agreement which permits the Phil- 
atelic Society of El Salvador to sell 
United Nations stamps in that country 
for philatelic purposes was signed on 
August 16 at the United Nations office 
in San Salvador. 

El Salvador thus became the first 
country in Central America to desig- 
nate a distributor authorized to sell 
United Nations stamps for philatelic 
purposes. Similar designations have 
been made by the United Kingdom 
and Japan. Negotiations are under 
way with many other countries 
throughout the world looking to com- 
pleting similar arrangements. 


Financial Institutions 


The annual meetings of the Boards of 
Governors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Development Association 
and the International Finance Cor- 
poration were held at Hofburg Palace, 
Vienna, the week of September 18-22. 

New Zealand has become a member 
of the Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and IFc with a quota in the 
Fund of $125 million and subscrip- 


tions to the Bank of 1,667 shares v. ith 
a par value of $166,700,000 and to 
IFC of $923,000. 

Nepal, another new member, has a 
quota of $7,500,000 in the Fund and 
a subscription to the Bank of ‘00 
shares with a par value of $10 million. 


Fund Studies 


The Executive Board of the Moneiary 
Fund is considering arrangements for 
borrowing additional currency from 
member countries to prepare in good 
time for the possibility that the Fund’s 
$15,000 million resources may become 
inadequate in a changing world pay- 
ments situation. Wider currency con- 
vertibility and the magnitude of recent 
movements of short-term capital indi- 
cated the need for substantial resources 
at the Fund’s disposal, large enough to 
permit the Fund to act decisively 
in all foreseeable circumstances, the 
Board said. 

With the concurrence of the Fund, 
the par value of the Costa Rica colon 
has been changed from 5.60 colones 
to 6.625 colones per United States 
dollar. Costa Rica is also effecting a 
simplification of its exchange system. 
It has an agreement with the Fund to 
draw, if necessary, up to $15 million 
during the next 12 months (through 
September 7, 1962) in currencies held 
by the Fund. 


Bank Loans 


Costa Rica is one of two Latin Amer- 
ican countries for which loans have 
been announced by the World Bank. 
Equivalent to $3 million, its loan will 
finance the importation of equipment 
for the development of private indus- 
try. The majority of the funds are ex- 
pected to be used in various types of 
metal product industries and cement 
products. 

Together with 1DA, in equal shares, 
the World Bank will provide Colom- 
bia with the equivalent of $39 million 
for reconstruction or new building on 
about 800 miles of the country’s main 
road network. 


New Investments 


A change in the charter of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation will per- 
mit IFC to invest in capital stock of 
the enterprises it assists. Irc thereby 
expects to be able to provide increas- 
ing flexibility of financing to meet the 
varying needs of private enterprise in 
the developing countries and to a 
greater degree to attract private in- 
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vestcrs who will -participate in devel- 
oping various new enterprises. 

Among new investments announced 
are several in Colombia and one in 
Argentina. In Colombia, 1Fc will in- 
vest $500,000 with an electrical equip- 
ment manufacturer; and $2 million 
each in two financial institutions— 
1Fc’s first such investment. Both insti- 
tutions, heretofore medium-term lend- 
ers, will engage in equity and long- 
term financing. 

An IFC investment of $1,500,000 in 
Argentina will help finance a plant for 
the manufacture of transmission units 
and gears for tractors. 

In Pakistan, an IFC commitment of 
$4 million will help construct and 
operate a new cement plant near 
Gharibwal. 


Technical Assistance in Mexico 





President Adolfo Lopez Mateos of 
Mexico (left) on August 15 received 
Dr. Miguel Albornoz, Resident Rep- 
resentative of the Technical Assistance 
Board and Director of the United Na- 
tions Information Centre in Mexico, 
at which time Dr. Albornoz expressed 
appreciation for the facilities which 
the Mexican Government has granted 
to the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies in carrying out their 
activities in Mexico. During the last 
10 years, approximately 1,300 officials 
and professionals from other countries 
have gone to Mexico on United Na- 
tions or specialized agency scholar- 
ships to study in Mexican institutions. 
During the same period, 264 Mexican 
experts have served as technical as- 
sistance specialists in missions through- 
out the world; 324 technical assistance 
experts have gone to Mexico to co- 
Operate in national economic and so- 
cial development programs; and 609 
Mexican officials have received United 
Nations scholarships and fellowships 
abroad. President Lopez told Dr. Al- 
bornoz that Mexico was pleased to 
take part in United Nations activities, 
especially in those which contribute to 
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the economic development of Latin 
American countries. This development, 
he said, is beneficial to all because the 
economic conditions of the countries 
of any one region affect those of 
other countries around the world. 


Conservation of Wild Life 


Specialists in wild life and nature 
conservation from around the world 
attended an international conference 
in Arusha, Tanganyika, from Septem- 
ber 5 through 12 to discuss the best 
methods of conserving wild life and 
other natural resources in African 
states. 


Urbanization Problems 


There is a need for governments to 
formulate comprehensive metropoli- 
tan planning policies based on under- 
standing of the economic functions of 
the metropolis and the wide range of 
social problems which accompany ur- 
banization and industrialization. This 
observation is included in a_back- 
ground paper prepared for a meeting 
of nine specialists on metropolitan 
planning which was to be _ held 
in Stockholm from September 14 
through 30. Participants were to 
consider physical planning techniques 
for metropolitan development dealing 
with slums, traffic congestion, rising 
land values and inadequate commun- 
ity facilities. Also under consideration 
were the legal powers and administra- 
tive mechanisms needed to put plan- 
ning policy into effect. The specialists 
seek to formulate suitable approaches 
to aid governments to draw up metro- 
politan development plans. The breadth 
of the investigators’ field is indicated 
by the meeting’s list of sponsors—the 
United Nations Bureaus of Technical 
Assistance Operations and Social Af- 
fairs, the Economic Commission for 
Europe, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and the World Health Or- 
ganization. 


Charter Review 


The Committee on Arrangements for 
a Conference for the Purpose of Re- 
viewing the Charter, consisting of all 
the members of the United Nations, 
on September 14 recommended to the 
General Assembly that it be kept in 
being and be requested to report, with 
recommendations, to the Assembly in 
1962. The Committee cited “the fact 
that present international circum- 





stances are not auspicious for a review 
of the Charter.” 


Library Honoring Late Judge 





A library dedicated to the first Presi- 
dent of the International Court of 
Justice, José Gustavo Guerrero, of El 
Salvador, was inaugurated on August 
18 by the Government of El Salvador. 


At the inauguration ceremony, 
statements were made by the Chief of 
Protocol, the Foreign Minister, the 
Minister of Education and the oldest 
son of the late Judge, Dr. Gustavo 
A. Guerrero, who on behalf of him- 
self and of his brother, Carlos, do- 
nated to the library a collection of 
international law books belonging to 
their father. 


Rafael Eguizabal, the Foreign Min- 
ister, said that the library, located at 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
had been named after an exceptionally 
gifted man whose love of freedom 
and respect for all peoples was voiced 
in great international meetings and in 
the highest tribunal of world justice. 
Hugo Lindo, Minister of Education, 
recalled that every minute of Judge 
Guerrero’s useful life was devoted to 
noble and wise activities. 


Also present at the ceremony were 
Carlos Hayen, President of El Salva- 
dor’s Supreme Court of Justice; rela- 
tives and colleagues of the late Judge, 
members of the diplomatic corps, and 
United Nations representatives in El 
Salvador. 


Statelessness Aid 


A Convention on the Reduction of 
Statelessness was adopted at a United 
Nations conference at Headquarters 
in New York on August 28. (See page 
16). The convention is designed to 
reduce the number of cases in which 
persons lose nationality as a result of 
differences in national legislation re- 
garding the acquisition of nationality 
or of state action tending to deprive 
persons of their nationality. 




















Under Shadow of Sorrow 


General Assembly Faces Acute Problems 





HE General Assembly on Septem- 

ber 20 elected Mongi Slim, of 
Tunisia, as President of its sixteenth 
regular session. It did so as it resumed 
its deliberations after a 19-hour ad- 
jourmment on the opening day in 
tribute to the late Secretary-General 
(see opposite page). 

Mr. Slim is the first representative 
of an African ,country to become 
President of the General Assembly, 
whose 99 member nations at present 
include 26 from the African continent. 
The Tunisian delegate was elected 
unanimously on the first ballot when 
he received 96 votes of a total of 97 
cast. There was one abstention in the 
secret ballot. 

Before the voting, the temporary 
President, Frederick H. Boland, of 
Ireland, gave the floor to the repre- 
sentative of Indonesia, Dr. Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo. Dr. Sastroamidjojo said that 
Indonesia shared with every member 
the responsibility for making the As- 
sembly “an effective instrument for 
promoting friendship and understand- 
ing among all the nations of the 
world.” 

Perhaps as never before, he ob- 
served, the question of war over- 
shadowed the deliberations of the As- 
sembly. Perhaps as never before, the 
next Assembly President, in meeting 
the heavy burdens and the noble chal- 
lenge of his office, must command 
members’ undivided support. There- 
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in Grave International Situation 


fore, on behalf of his Government and 
delegation, Dr. Sastroamidjojo an- 
nounced his withdrawal as a candidate 
for the office of Assembly President 
at the current session. He was confi- 
dent that the election of Mr. Slim, in 
an atmosphere of amity and harmony, 
would be not only an auspicious au- 
gury for the Assembly’s future work 
but, as the election of the first African 
to preside over the Assembly, would 
also be a clear recognition of the im- 
portance of re-emerging Africa. 


“A Shining Example” 

Mr. Slim, in addressing the Assem- 
bly after his election, said he was as- 
suming new and heavy responsibilities 
while still feeling the effects of the 
sudden and tragic death of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. It was 
difficult to express his great grief as he 
took his place next to the chair which 
“for seven years has been occupied by 
the late Mr. Hammarskjold.” 

The Secretary-General had fallen 
a victim to his duty, Mr. Slim con- 
tinued. He died on the battlefield of 
peace, and his shining example should 
inspire all who assumed responsibili- 
ties with regard to the international 
community. 

“He was an example of loyalty, de- 
votion and perseverance, and I trust 
that it will guide me in leading the 
work of this session, the direction of 
which you have entrusted to me,” 


The New President 
Calls for Patience 


and Imagination 


to Find Peaceful Solutions 


President Mongi Slim, 
Under-Secretary Andrew W. Cordier 
and the Secretary-General’s empty 
chair. 


the newly elected President declared. 

Speaking of his task as President, 
Mr. Slim said he would try to preside 
over the Assembly with all the neces- 
sary impartiality and with strict adher- 
ence to the rules of procedure. He 
paid warm tribute to the impartiality 
and patience of his predecessor, Mr. 
Boland, who had skillfully guided the 
Assembly through “a most difficult 
and delicate period.” 

Mr. Slim said the honor conferred 
on him was also one conferred on 
his people and country, Tunisia, which 
he had represented in the United Na- 
tions since its accession to independ- 
ence in 1956. Tunisia had constantly 
struggled for a healthy realization of 
the objectives set forth in the Charter. 

Noting that this was the first time 
a man of Africa had been elected to 
the presidency, Mr. Slim said he 
wished to see in this “the consecration 
of the entry of Africa on the inter- 
national scene.” The admission of so 
many new African states at the As- 
sembly’s 1960 session had made “even 
more manifest” the great desire within 
the Organization for universality — 
which was constantly growing—in the 
interest of building constructive peace 
and stable confidence. 

Emphasizing the gravity of the in- 
ternational situation and the acute 
problems facing the Assembly, Mr. 
Slim said these called for both vigilant 


(Continued on page 24) 
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|" a letter dated September 10, Prime 
Minister Cyrille Adoula, of the 
Republic of the Congo, extended an 
invitation to the Secretary-General, at 
the unanimous request of the Central 
Government, to visit Leopoldville “to 
discuss with you the framework with- 
in which the details of the aid and 
support which you promised in your 
letter of August 13 could be worked 
out in relation to the future program 
which my Government is desirous of 
embarking upon at the earliest possi- 
ble moment.” 

On the same day Mr. Hammar- 
skjold replied that he would accept 
the invitation, despite the difficulties 
of making a visit to the Congo just 
before the opening of the General 
Assembly, “since I am convinced that 
direct personal contact with you and 
all your Ministers at the present mo- 
ment would be of the greatest value 
in connection with the establishment 
on a firm and clear basis of the devel- 
opment of United Nations aid to the 
Central Government.” 

“The excellent relations which exist, 
and the fruitful consultations initiated 
by your Government with the repre- 
sentatives of the Organization,” added 
Mr. Hammarskjold, “are a subject for 
congratulation. By going to Leopold- 
ville at your invitation I hope to be 
able to make some small contribution 
towards strengthening the relationship 
which you have so auspiciously be- 
gun.” 

The Secretary-General accordingly 
left New York for Leopoldville on 
September 12. 

Two days later—September 14— 
Dr. Sture Linner, Officer-in-Charge of 
the United Nations Operation in the 
Congo, forwarded a report, followed 
by addenda on later dates, on devel- 
opments in the Province of Katanga 
in the light of the Security Council’s 
resolution of February 21, 1961. 
Among other things, that resolution 
had urged that “measures be taken 
for the immediate withdrawal and 
evacuation from the Congo of all 
Belgian and other foreign military and 
para-military personnel and political 
advisers not under United Nations 
command, and mercenaries.” 

Dr. Linner pointed out that several 
months of negotiation had failed to 
tealize implementation of that particu- 
lar paragraph of the resolution and 


that there had been a lack of legal ~ 
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Fighting and Cease-Fire in Katanga 


Reports Describe Congo Developments 
and Secretary-General’s Last Flight 


authority for the United Nations to 
take any other steps. However, on 
August 24 the Congolese Central Gov- 
ernment had enacted an ordinance 
providing for the expulsion of all non- 
Congolese officers and mercenaries 
serving in the Katanga forces, not 
under contract with the Central Gov- 
ernment, and the Central Govern- 
ment requested the United Nations 
to give assistance in the execution of 
that expulsion decree. 


The report pointed out that details 
for the repatriation of the personnel 
concerned had been arranged with 
the Elisabethville consular corps but 
that “unfortunately these arrangements 
were not scrupulously observed, either 
delays or administrative exemptions 
being proposed.” This enabled foreign 
officers and mercenaries to reinfiltrate 
the gendarmerie. At the same time in- 
flammatory propaganda and other in- 
citements caused a deterioration in 
conditions to the point where fighting 
broke out through attacks on United 
Nations troops and personnel. 


Various meetings were arranged 
with Mr. Tshombe with the intention 
of discussing a cease-fire, but Mr. 
Tshombe did not keep the appoint- 
ments and could not be contacted. 

Finally the British Consul reported 
that ‘Mr. Tshombe had been prevent- 
ed by his “military advisers” from 
attending a cease-fire meeting, but 
that Mr. Tshombe would meet the 
United Nations representatives in Ban- 
croft, Rhodesia, on September 17. 


As a result of that information, Mr. 
Hammarskjold asked for a message to 
be conveyed to Mr. Tshombe in which 
Mr. Hammarskjold remarked, among 
other things: “I suggest that I should 
meet you personally, so that we can 
together try to find peaceful methods 
of resolving the present conflict, thus 
opening the way to a solution of the 
Katanga problem within the frame- 
work of the Congo.” 


Mr. Tshombe’s reply was a condi- 
tional agreement to meet Mr. Ham- 
marskjold at Ndola, in Northern Rho- 
desia, but Mr. Hammarskjold replied 
that there could be no question of any- 
thing but an unconditional cease-fire 


on both sides and an agreement to 
meet together, “all other modalities 
obviously to be discussed in the course 
of the meeting.” 

Before that last message from the 
Secretary-General could be conveyed 
to Mr. Tshombe, the United Nations 
was informed that Mr. Tshombe had 
already made plans to travel to Ndola 
within the hour, and, in the absence 
of any further word from him, the 
Secretary-General decided to go to 
Ndola also. 


No meeting ever took place, how- 
ever, since Mr. Hammarskjold’s plane 
crashed a few miles from the Ndola 
airfield. 


Subsequently, Dr. Linner submitted 
a report giving as many details as 
could be discovered regarding the last 
flight of the Secretary-General, the 
organizing of an international air 
search, and the finding of the burned 
wreckage and the victims’ bodies. 

He also described in detail meas- 
ures which were taken to resume 
cease-fire conversations with Mr. 
Tshombe which the Secretary-General 
had intended to hold. Mahmoud Khi- 
ari, of Tunisia, who on September 2 
had been appointed by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold as Chief of United Nations 
Civilian Operations in the Congo, left 
Ndjili early on the morning of Sep- 
tember 19 for Ndola, where later that 
day he did open conversations with 


(Continued on page 29) 





Death of Chief of Staff 


On September 2 the Secretary- 
General announced the appoint- 
ment of Brigadier Joseph E. 
Michel, of Ghana, as Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo to fill a post 
made vacant by the appointment 
of Major-General Iyassu Man- 
gasha, of Ethiopia, as Deputy 
Commander of the Force. On 
September 4, however, it was 
learned that Brigadier Michel 
had died the night before from 
injuries suffered in an air crash 
in Ghana. 
































General Assembly Calls For 


Negotiations for Withdrawing 


French Forces from Tunisia 


HE General Assembly on August 

25 called on France and Tunisia 
to enter into immediate negotiations 
“to devise peaceful and agreed 
measures, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, for the with- 
drawal of all French armed forces 
from Tunisian territory.” 

This action was decided on by 66 
votes to none, with 30 abstentions, at 
the conclusion of a special session of 
the Assembly which opened on August 
21. France, Ivory Coast and Niger 
were absent from the debate which 
had ranged over 10 meetings. 

In a resolution sponsored by 32 na- 
tions, the Assembly noted “with con- 
cern and regret” that France had not 
fully complied with the provisions of 
the Security Council interim resolu- 
tion of July 22 and noted that the 
Council had failed to take further 
appropriate action (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REvIEW for September 1961). 

The Assembly reaffirmed the Coun- 
cil’s interim resolution and urged full 
implementation by France. It recog- 
nized the sovereign right of Tunisia 
to call for the withdrawal of all 
French armed forces present on its 
territory without consent, and it called 
on France and Tunisia to enter into 
immediate negotiations. (For the text 
of the resolution and the voting, see 
next page.) 

The 32 sponsors were Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Cyprus, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, Sudan, Thailand, Togo, Unit- 
ed Arab Republic, Upper Volta, Ye- 
men and Yugoslavia. 


Representatives of 53 delegations 
took part in the general debate, which 
was opened by Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, 
who said that the problem which had 
caused the session to be convened had 
two parts: the dispute between France 
and Tunisia resulting from French 
“aggression,” and France’s refusal to 
implement the Security Council’s reso- 
lution. Thus, there was a dispute be- 
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tween France and Tunisia and also a 
conflict between one member and the 
whole of the United Nations, he said. 

July 19, 1961, Mr. Slim told the As- 
sembly, marked the beginning of an 
aggression by France against Tunisia, 
causing many Tunisian casualties, and 
the beginning of the occupation of a 
part of Tunisia’s national territory. 
“The grave aggression continues until 
this day,” he added. 

Ever since Tunisia’s independence 
the removal of French troops had been 
requested. In February 1958 Sakiet- 
sidi-Youssef had been bombed, and 
from that date “the battle for Tunisian 
territory had begun” (in the words of 
Tunisia’s President). Also from that 
date Tunisia had brought the matter 
before the United Nations and to the 
attention of world public opinion. 

During the following years his coun- 
try had sought an amicable settlement 
to bring about the removal of French 
troops. 

Mr. Slim described Bizerte as “a 
festering sore in Tunisia’s side, ” which 
added nothing to French security. Pres- 
ident Bourgiba had called for talks 
in Bizerte in April 1960 and again in 
1961, But France had rejected the 
conciliatory attitude taken by Tunisia 
over the three years. When aggression 
began it was not confined to the base 
at Bizerte but involved the whole of 
the region. There were 800 Tunisian 
dead and 1,155 wounded, most of 
them civilians. Among the French 
“atrocities” was the handing over of 
150 Tunisian dead on July 22, “most 
of them still with their hands tied 
behind their backs.” The Tunisian rep- 
resentative also accused France of us- 
ing “that horrible weapon, the Napalm 
bomb,” and of directing attacks against 
Tunisia’s economic potential, while, he 
said, French troops continued to pil- 
lage and plunder. 


Wider Attack Alleged 


After the Security Council’s call for 
a cease-fire, French troops had extend- 
ed their perimeter and naval forces 
had been landed, Mr. Slim continued. 
At the same time, French overflights 





of Tunisian territory had contin ied, 
and his Government had learned, f:om 
press reports, that it was planned -hat 
the French forces in Algeria and 
Bizerte should link up to carry out 
“Operation Long Plowshare,” a simul- 
taneous attack on the whole northern 
region of Tunisia. “Operation Short 
Plowshare” had been the occupaiion 
of Bizerte. 

The Tunisian representative main- 
tained that the French position was 
clear: non-recognition of Security 
Council decisions and insistence on de- 
ciding its Own security and “imposing 
a solution.” 

“The French Government,” he add- 
ed, “seeks to promote aggression to the 
rank of right, and occupation to the 
rank of annexation.” 


Tunisia had four choices: to submit 
to brutal force, which it would not do; 
to ask for all aid to repel the aggres- 
sion, which it did not want to do; to 
seek peaceful negotiations, which it had 
tried; or to appeal to the United 
Nations, which it had done. 

Tunisia, Mr. Slim added, knew that 
the choice before delegates was that of 
balancing friendship with France and 
their own immediate gains in contrast 
to the long-standing principles of the 
United Nations. The solidarity of all 
nations against aggression should be 
the paramount consideration, and the 
case of Tunisia should be examined on 
its merits, he said. 

Introducing the 32-power draft res- 
olution, Nathan Barnes, of Liberia, 
expressed disappointment that the As- 
sembly was confronted with yet an- 
other instance of non-compliance by a 
founding member of the United Na- 
tions with a decision taken by a United 
Nations organ. Liberia had joined in 
requesting the special session, not only 
to help France and Tunisia reach an 
amicable solution of their problems, 
but also to assist the United Nations 
in carrying out its role in the preser- 
vation of peace and security. 

Mr. Barnes considered that the be- 
havior of France subsequent to the 
Security Council’s resolution—‘“nine- 
teenth century behavior in a twentieth 
century world”—its high-handed treat- 
ment of the Secretary-General during 
his trip to Tunisia, and its refusal to 
participate in the Security Council's 
discussions on the subject, had all 
raised serious doubts about the will- 
ingness of France to cooperate in a fair 
and reasonable settlement of this most 
dangerous situation. The most urgent 
task before the Assembly was to take 
prompt and effective action to support 
the interim resolution of the Security 
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Council and to ensure that it was im- 
mediately carried out. The Assembly 
must insist that French forces leave 
the territory of Tunisia, since the 
United Nations could not tolerate un- 
necessary bloodshed and stand by help- 
lessly, witnessing the continuation of a 
situation entirely undesired by the 
world community. 

Contending that the special session 
was not directed against France, Mr. 
Barnes said it was a sincere effort to 
assist France in a solution of the prob- 
lem, and he expressed the view that it 
was not too much to appeal to France 
to recognize the desire of African 
governments for friendly relations with 
France and not to engage in activities 
which would jeopardize that desire. 

Platon Morozov, of the USSR, 
pointed out that almost all the states 
of Asia and Africa, a number of Latin 
American and European states and all 


the socialist states of the United Na- 
tions had called for the convening of 
the special session—an important col- 
lective step which, he said, demonstrat- 
ed the depth of the indignation felt by 
the peoples of the world at the ag- 
gression of the French colonizers 
against the Tunisian Republic. But 
none of the Western countries which 
were allies in the military NATO bloc 
would join in the request for the 
special session, and the United States 
went so far as to issue official objec- 
tions to such a session. 

The position taken by the members 
of NATO from the very outset of the 
discussion of the Tunisian question in 
the Security Council left no doubt that 
the French armed aggression depended 
on the support of NATO, Mr. Morozov 
said. He deemed it his duty to draw 
the Assembly’s attention to the “fact” 
that French aggression in Tunisia “is 





General Assembly’s 


The text of the resolution adopted 
on August 25 by the General Assem- 
bly is as follows: 


The General Assembly, 


Having examined the grave situa- 
tion prevailing in Tunisia since 19 
July 1961 which was the subject mat- 
ter of Security Council consideration 
in its meetings of July 21, 22, 28 and 
29, 1961, 


Noting with concern and regret that 
France has not fully complied with 
the provisions of the interim resolu- 
tion adopted by the Security Council 
on July 22, 1961, 


Noting that the Security Council 
has failed to take further appropriate 
action, 

Convinced that the presence of 
French armed forces in Tunisian ter- 
ritory against the express will of the 
Tunisian Government and people con- 
stitutes a violation of Tunisia’s sover- 
eignty, is a permanent source of inter- 
national friction and endangers inter- 
national peace and security, 


1. Reaffirms the Security Council’s 
interim resolution and urges the Gov- 
ernment of France to implement fully 
the provisions of operative paragraph 
1 thereof; 


2. Recognizes the sovereign right 


of Tunisia to call for the withdrawal 
of all French armed forces present 
on its territory without its consent; 


3. Calls upon the Governments of 
France and Tunisia to enter into im- 
mediate negotiations to devise peace- 
ful and agreed measures in accord- 





Resolution on Tunisia 


ance with the principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations for the 
withdrawal of all French armed forces 
from Tunisian territory. 


Roll-Cal!l Vote 


The Assembly’s roll-call vote on 
the draft resolution resulted as fol- 
lows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Cambodia, 
Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Ceylon, Chad, Colombia, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), 
Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Da- 
homey, Denmark, Ethiopia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Finland, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Poland, Romania, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Swe- 
den, Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, Upper Volta, Venezuela, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia—66. 


Against: None. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, United 
Kingdom, United States and Uruguay 
—30. 
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only one link in the chain of steps 
planned by the colonial powers against 
the national emancipation movement 
and against peace and the security of 
all peoples.” 

The USSR representative said it was 
well known that almost half the effec- 
tives of the American army and more 
than half of its units were stationed 
outside United States territory, at mil- 
itary bases scattered through Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. A consider- 
able part of the American air force 
was also located in those places. Sim- 
ilarly, another NATO member, the 
United Kingdom, maintained more 
than half its regular armed forces in 
Asia and Africa. France strove mighti- 
ly to maintain not only the Bizerte 
base but a whole network of military 
bases created in times of colonial dom- 
ination on territories in African coun- 
tries—at Dakar, Diego Suarez, Bizerte, 
Mers-el-Khebir, Djibouti “and the 
like.” Not only French but other mil- 
itary bases on African, Asian and Latin 
American soil continued to operate as 
“centres of colonialism,” and to this 
day the American base at Guantanamo 
continues to be maintained on territory 
of the Cuban Republic, while military 
bases built with United States assistance 
in certain Latin American countries 
continued to be used for purposes hos- 
tile to the Cuban Republic. 

Mr. Morozov also referred to “cer- 
tain secret documents prepared in 
CENTO Offices” which, he said, revealed 
the plans and designs of “the atomic 
maniacs” to use military bases in Tur- 
key, Iran and Pakistan to launch atomic 
attacks against the Soviet Union “and 
then immediately to reduce to ashes 
the cities and populated centres in 
many regions on Iranian and Pakistani 
territory, deliberately turning the ter- 
ritories of these countries into zones 
of death” and creating nuclear screens. 

Thus, he said, the question of the 
complete evacuation of French troops 
from Tunisia was part and parcel of 
the question of the liquidation of for- 
eign military bases on alien territory 
and that of stopping actions which 
endangered the national independence 
of states, international peace and the: 
security of peoples. 

During a later statement, Sir Mo- 
hammed Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan, 
referring to Mr. Morozov’s allegation: 
of plans drawn up by CENTO to use 
Pakistan and other places as bases for: 
atomic attack against the USSR, de- 
scribed this as “a matter dragged into. 
this discussion . . . something ‘that has. 
caused us great distress.” 

“I have the authority of my Gov- 
ernment,” Sir Zafrullah, Khan said, 
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“to state that this allegation is as false 
as it is absurd. There is no basis what- 
soever for the allegation. First, there 
are no United States bases in Pakistan. 
Secondly, for responsible statesmen to 
concoct a plan of unprovoked aggres- 
sion against neighboring states and, 
as part of that plan, to contemplate 
deliberately turning portions of their 
own territory into ‘zones of death’ 
would be the height of folly as well 
as of treachery towards their own peo- 
ple. On behalf of my Government I 
repudiate this calumny with all the 
emphasis at my command.” 

Similarly, Dr. Mehdi Vakil, of Iran, 
exercising his right of reply, denied 
the USSR allegations in toto. The 
Central Treaty Organization, of which 
Iran was a member, he said, was a 
defensive pact established in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 
Charter, having no aggressive intent 
but to promote economic cooperation 
among its members. The Iranian Gov- 
ernment had declared, at every pos- 
sible opportunity, that Iran had never 
given any base or allowed its territory 
to be used as a spearhead or base for 
attack on any power, and no such plan 
had ever been contemplated. The 
secret documents referred to by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
allegedly prepared by cENTO, “lack 
authenticity and are spurious,” Dr. 
Vakil declared. Iran, he added, fol- 
lowed a policy of good neighborly 
relations with all its neighbors, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, and expected 
the same attitude from them. 

Turgut Menemencioglu, of Turkey, 
also denied the USSR allegations 
which, he recalled, had been officially 
and categorically denied when first 
issued in Moscow. The allegations, be- 
sides being ridiculous, were entirely 
contrary to the very essence of CENTO, 
a purely defensive organization. 

“Attempts by the Soviet bloc to 
spread false rumors concerning the 
intentions of NATO, SEATO and CENTO 
are no novelty,” he declared. “Recent- 
ly, paralleling the worsening of the 
political climate in Europe, there has 
been a recrudescence of such propa- 
ganda, designed to undermine de- 
fensive systems organized by free peo- 
ples for their self-preservation in con- 
formity with the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations.” 

Lines of argument similar to the 
contentions of the Soviet Union were 
submitted by the Yugoslav, Ukrainian, 
Czechoslovak, Albanian and Bulgarian 
representatives. 

Miso Pavicevic, of Yugoslavia, after 
declaring that Tunisia had made a 
sincere effort to find a peaceful solu- 
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tion to the problem—entirely in keep- 
ing with Tunisia’s sovereign rights— 
commented that his Government was 
of the opinion that the mere existence 
of foreign military bases on the territory 
of other countries constituted a nega- 
tive and harmful phenomenon in the 
present-day world divided into blocs, 
armed to the teeth, torn by mutual 
mistrust and threatened by growing 
tension. And this phenomenon, in the 
absence of consent of the recipient 
country, was a violation of sover- 
eignty and a direct threat to interna- 
tional peace. 

L. E. Kizia, of the Ukrainian SSR, 
dealt briefly with the background of 
the Tunisian problem which, he said, 
demonstrated the cynicism with which 
the colonial imperialists trampled on 
the rights of peoples who asked only 
for the liquidation of the remnants of 
colonialism in their countries. He also 
declared that it had been disclosed that 
Bizerte was a NATO bastion and that 
the French colonialists were acting as 
a striking force of the NATO militarists. 

Speaking for Czechoslovakia, Karel 
Kurka declared that the imperialist 
powers had come out against consider- 
ation of French aggression in Tunisia 
because “they have their own Bizertes 
in other countries,” which could be 
counted in hundreds, in all continents. 
“Small wonder, therefore,” he added, 
“that the imperialistic powers are con- 
cerned that the response to armed 
French provocation in Bizerte may be 
a signal for decisive measures to liqui- 
date remaining foreign bases in other 
territories throughout the world. . . 
who assign a principal role to these 
military bases in their military prepar- 
ations against the socialist countries 
and against national liberation and 
democratic movements throughout the 
world.” 

F. N. Gryaznov, of the Byelorussian 
SSR, quoted an American newspaper 
as saying that consideration of the 
Tunisian problem in the United Na- 
tions “could degenerate into a broad 
and complicated discussion of colonial- 
ism, of foreign bases and of other 
points.” “That,” he commented, “is 
what they (the Western powers) are 
afraid of.” 

Peter Mod, of Hungary, considered 
it was not strange that attempts made 
to whitewash France had been led by 
the United States, as that country was 
the strongest of the NATO alliance. 
Bizerte was not a French base, but a 
NATO one, and he alleged that United 
States weapons had been used in the 
attack. 

Assen Georgiev, of Bulgaria, de- 
clared that the French attack on 





Bizerte had been carried out with the 
cruelty of Hitlerite Germans, anc he 
charged that similar forces were being 
created in the United States. 

Several representatives of African 
states spoke against France, and sey- 
eral also regretted the absence of 
France from the debate and suggested 
that the real reason for the debate was 
to bring about conciliation and negoti- 
ation; not outright condemnation. 

“Let the example of Tunisia be a 
lesson to those states in Africa which 
have not yet realized that friendship 
with imperialism is an unholy al- 
liance,” remarked Alex Quaison-Sac- 
key, of Ghana, who added that French 
aggression stood condemned, in “Afri- 
ca, Asia, Latin America and else- 
where.” France, he said had treated 
the United Nations with contempt, 
had flouted its decisions and had “even 
snubbed the United Nations Secretary- 
General.” Having sketched in the facts 
of the Franco-Tunisian dispute, Mr. 
Quaison-Sackey said his country’s op- 
position to foreign military bases in 
Africa was well known, since they 
endangered not only the countries 
where they were located but also other 
nearby states, and were a threat to 
Africa. 


“Source of Friction” 


Abdoulaye Maiga, of Mali, declared 
that there had been a “constant or- 
chestration” in the French press that 
the Assembly could not deal with the 
problem of Tunisia because the matter 
was still before the Security Council, 
but there had been no such official 
statement by France, and the empty 
seats in the Assembly did not prove 
that the Assembly was placing France 
in the dock but that France considered 
itself in the dock. He asked that law 
and order be “given the right of way” 
and said that he did not understand 
why the western nations had taken a 
stand of “facile silence” in the matter. 
He added that any foreign base in 
Africa was a permanent source of 
friction, and he thought that the draft 
resolution did not go far enough. 

Speaking for Guinea, Diallo Telli 
declared that United Nations resolu- 
tions adopted against “aggression” in 
Africa had remained dead letters and 
now “Bizerte has come about as the 
bloody confirmation of all our warn- 
ings.” He called for changes in the 
structure of the United Nations s0 
that representatives of “two thirds of 
humanity” could set up the juridical 
and political means to assure the safe- 
guarding of peace and security all 
over the world. 
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Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, said that the Assembly was 
not called upon “to try France” but 
to ‘ind a solution to a serious situation 
and to help France and Tunisia over- 
conie their differences. 


On the other hand, Gervais Bahizi, 
of the Congo (Leopoldville), declared 
that France had committed “a pre- 
meditated act of aggression” which 
was “a classic in neocolonialism.” 


Alhaji Muhammed Ngileruma, of 
Nigeria, expressed the opinion that 
France was an unwelcome guest in 
Bizerte and should get out without 
delay. The United Nations had an 
obligation to maintain peace and 
security in the world, and those who 
thought that world peace and security 
could be preserved by sacrificing Af- 
rican interests to European interests 
were deceiving themselves. 

“Before I discuss the matter before 
us,” commented Adlai Stevenson, of 
the United States, “let me say that 
perhaps we can ignore the shameless- 
ness of the denunciation of troops on 
foreign soil uttered here . . . by the 
representative of the Soviet Union 
whose conquering armies are stiil in 
Poland, East Germany, Hungary and 
other countries, 16 years after the 
Second World War. But, in all fairness, 
we cannot overlook that France has 
given independence to territories, in- 
cluding Tunisia itself, as vast as those 
the Soviet Union has subjugated. And 
one could point to once proud and 
sovereign states who protested and 
resisted Russian forces on their soil 
and were promptly obliterated. The 
Soviet record of cynical suppression of 
freedom and of self-determination is in 
sharp contrast to the self-righteousness 
of its rhetoric.” 

From the unfortunate and unex- 
pected outset of the crisis in Bizerte, 
Mr. Stevenson said, the United States 
Government had taken a most serious 
view of the situation. “We have 
worked to bring the parties together 
for the past three weeks, with more 
persistence than success,” he said. Con- 
tinuation of the tensions and transgres- 
sion could have disruptive repercus- 
sions not only in the area immediately 
around Bizerte, but throughout the 
Mediterranean and the entire world.” 

The United States did not question 
Tunisia’s sovereignty over Bizerte and 
believed this should be universally ac- 
cepted. But neither side should take 
any action that might cause further 
deterioration of the situation. And all 
armed forces should return to their 
original positions. 

Members of the United Nations 


were entitled to expect that decisions 
of the Security Council would be com- 
plied with by its members, and Mr. 
Stevenson hoped that there would be 
an early withdrawal of French troops 
from the city of Bizerte and its en- 
virons and that at the same time 
Tunisians would refrain from interfer- 
ing with essential communications. 

Another basic element of any solu- 
tion must be prompt negotiations be- 
tween the two parties—and it would 
not be appropriate for the Assembly 
to try to dictate the terms of an agree- 
ment. The United States asked both 
France and Tunisia to rise above all 
lesser considerations and to resolve 
their differences by agreement in the 
interests of peace and the harmony of 
friends. 

As to what the United Nations 
could do to reestablish peace and un- 
derstanding in Tunisia, Mr. Stevenson 
said it would be right and proper to 
emphasize to both sides their obliga- 
tions under the Charter. The Assem- 
bly could also underline to both sides 
the serious view that the world takes 
of the dispute—‘in times in which no 
spark must be permitted to fan itself 
into a blaze that could mean conflagra- 
tion which would consume us all.” 

“France and Tunisia may well be 
said to have the peace of all of us in 
their hands,” he added. 

The United States, concluded Mr. 
Stevenson, pledged itself to continue 
its efforts to establish peace in North 
Africa, and his country believed that 
the only solution was through negotia- 
tions between France and Tunisia. 


Call For Negotiations 


Subsequently, in explaining why the 
United States refrained from voting 
on the draft resolution, Mr. Stevenson 
said his country was fearful that it 
would not accelerate but would retard 
talks between France and Tunisia and 
the peaceful results which had been 
the almost unanimous hope of the 
many speakers heard during the week 
of discussion. 

“The resolution itself is at best a 
prelude to negotiations between the 
parties—early negotiations, we hope 
—which are necessary before there 
can be a definitive solution in Bizerte 
which takes full account of Tunisian 
sovereignty and the right of Tunisia 
to be master of its own house,” Mr. 
Stevenson declared. 

Colin T. Crowe, of the United 
Kingdom, said his delegation ap- 


proached the debate with some anxi- 
ety. There was nothing to be ashamed 
of in this; they had watched with dis- 








tress the continuing estrangement of 
two “good friends of ours.” 

Lest there should be any misunder- 
standing, Mr. Crowe wished to say at 
once that the United Kingdom fully 
recognized and acknowledged the right 
of the Tunisian Government to bring 
this question before the Assembly, and 
he acknowledged the skillful manner 
in which the Tunisian representative 
had presented his case. “Our anxiety,” 
he emphasized, “was not occasioned 
by doubts about the propriety of the 
proceedings but rather by a considera- 
tion of the outcome.” 


The purpose of the draft resolution 
appeared to be mixed, Mr. Crowe 
said. He added: “We recognize and 
appreciate that the sponsors have at- 
tempted to approach the substance of 
the problem in a moderate and con- 
structive spirit. But, on the other hand, 
they have found it necessary to in- 
clude phrases which, although it is 
claimed that they are not specifically 
condemnatory of France, are not, in 
our opinion, likely to contribute to a 
solution.” 


Mr. Crowe also commented that un- 
fortunately it was only too clear that 
some members of the United Nations 
did not sincerely wish to see a success- 
ful negotiation between the two parties. 
He noted that the representatives of 
the USSR and of the Ukrainian SSR 
had both made long excursions from 
the subject matter of the debate in 
order to make accusations against 
NATO in general, and, among others, 
the United Kingdom Government in 
particular, to whom the Soviet repre- 
sentative had referred at one point as 
“an atomic maniac.” 

“This is the kind of common abuse 
we have learned to expect from Soviet 
representatives. It reflects more upon 
its user than upon the person to whom 
it is directed,” the United Kingdom 
representative remarked. 


Mr. Crowe found the issues in- 
volved in the problem before the As- 
sembly very simple. Tunisia contended 
that France should agree to a more or 
less rapid timetable for evacuation of 
the base at Bizerte. France did not 
question Tunisian sovereignty over 
Bizerte, but said that it had never com- 
mitted itself to any particular date for 
evacuation—nor did it intend to do so 
during the present dangerous situation. 

“If, as we understand from this, 
France does not contest the principle 
of ultimate evacuation, and if, as we 
also understand, both sides want to be 
sure that the base will never be used 
for purposes hostile to France or 
Tunisia, it would seem that an agreed 
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solution certainly ought to be pos- 
sible,” Mr. Crowe said. 

Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, 
gave what he called “dramatic signifi- 
cance” to an appeal for conciliation 
between France and Tunisia. He 
pointed out that all efforts to hold 
negotiations between France and 
Tunisia concerning the provisions of 
the 1958 agreement had failed, and 
each side blamed the other. It was 
not for the Assembly to decide who 
was actually to blame, since each of 
the parties was as honorable as the 
other, and the Assembly could not ac- 
cept as a fact that France was ex- 
clusively responsible for the failure of 
negotiations to establish a provisional 
arrangement. Neither France nor 
Tunisia should commit acts that would 
tend to alter the status quo by force. 
That being so, measures adopted by 
the Government of Tunisia with re- 
gard to the base at Bizerte during the 
days preceding July 19 “could hardly 
gain our endorsement.” 

“We understand full well the aspira- 
tions and desires of the Tunisian peo- 
ple and Government to see their sover- 
eignty over a portion of the national 
soil reaffirmed and stated,” Dr. Ama- 
deo added. “We also recognize the 
right of Tunisia to claim from France, 
by the peaceful means of bilateral 
negotiations, the evacuation of the 
Bizerte base. But we could never ac- 
cept or countenance . . . the commis- 
sion of acts of harassment or punish- 
ment that certainly could not be con- 
ducive of anything but an aggravation 
of the situation.” 

Noting that some delegations had 
raised the question of military bases 
established in foreign countries on the 
basis of freely negotiated agreements, 
the Argentinian representative said: 
“We wish roundly to state that the 
matter with which we are occupied 
has nothing whatever to do with those 
other situations in which states have 
concerted agreements in the exercise 
of their sovereignty, and we sincerely 
deplore the effort made to use the dis- 
cussion of this matter as a pretext for 
polemics and statements on matters 
which are completely alien to the sub- 
ject before us.” 

Dr. Amadeo pointed out that the 
interim resolution of the Security 
Council was very clear and uncondi- 
tional. Therefore, he believed that 
France was obliged, in keeping with 
that resolution, to withdraw its troops 
to the original positions they occupied, 
without prior negotiation with Tunisia, 
without asking for guarantees and 
without subjecting, its fulfillment of 
the resolution to any condition. 
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He did not think it was too late for 
France to bow to the decision of the 
Security Council. 

The only legal and reasonable way 
of settling the Franco-Tunisian con- 
flict was through negotiations, and the 
parties were clearly committed to 
negotiate by clear-cut international ob- 
ligations. But did the United Nations 
have the right to indicate that such 
negotiations were to have as their 
final end the complete evacuation of 
the base at Bizerte? Argentina be- 
lieved, justifiably, -he thought, that the 
final evacuation was certainly not out- 
side the provisions which the French 
Government had set itself. 

“It would appear,” Dr. Amadeo 
commented, “that what France does 
not want—and to a certain extent we 
can understand this—is to be pushed 
out of Bizerte by means of violence 
or coercion.” 

“Everyone is aware of the fact,” 
Dr. Amadeo concluded, “that we are 





living in very serious times. ~ he 
preservation of our form of life «aod 
the very survival of the human ruce 
on this planet are at stake. We are 
firmly convinced that, in the end, 
peace will be safeguarded. But that will 
require great effort and hard sacrifices 
from all. We must bear in mind tha: in 
the present state of affairs any wound, 
however slight, can cause a gericral 
infection. . . . No one knows how or 
when a simple frontier incident may 
degenerate into a universal con‘iict. 
That is true of the trouble in Bizerte, 
which is certainly not an insignificant 
episode. That is why we have stated 
that we wish to give a more dramatic 
significance to our appeal for con- 
ciliation.” 

The closest friends of the two 
parties, those linked by alliance and 
spiritual affinities, should lend all the 
weight of their moral understanding 
and pressure to the end that con- 
versations might begin, he said. 


The United Nations Conference 


on the Elimination or Reduction of 


FUTURE STATELESSNESS 


by PROFESSOR WILLEM RIPHAGEN 


of the Netherlands 


President of the Conference 


= General Assembly of the Unit- 
ed Nations adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on De- 
cember 10, 1948. 

Article 15 of this Declaration pro- 
claims the right of everyone to have 
a nationality. Many human beings, 
however, have no nationality. Their 
actual number cannot easily be es- 
tablished or even estimated with any 
accuracy. There are certainly hundreds 
of thousands of stateless persons in the 
world today. 

There are various reasons for this. 
Under the general principles of public 
international law each state has to de- 
termine under its own law who are 
its nationals. The nationality laws and 
naturalization practices of the various 
states differ considerably. Demograph- 
ic conditions are not uniform in all 





parts of the world, and it is obvious 
that these have a great impact on na- 
tionality legislation. Countries of im- 
migration often have a system differ- 
ent from that adopted by countries of 
emigration; the secession of a territory 
or the establishment of two or more 
states in a territory which formerly 
was under one sovereign may also 
create special situations in regard to 
nationality. Traditionally the main dis- 
tinction is between nationality laws 
which consider birth within the terri- 
tory the most relevant element in the 
determination of nationality (ius soli) 
and those which attach more impor- 
tance to parentage (ius sanguinis); 
many laws prescribe a system based 
on a combination of these two criteria. 

Furthermore, the various nationality 
laws reflect a variety of opinions re- 
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garJing the implications of the nation- 
aliiy bond between a person and a 
state. This is particularly evident in 
the legislation concerning naturalized 
persons and nationals born abroad. 
Many nationality laws consider resi- 
dence abroad and the failure to de- 
clare one’s intention to retain nation- 
ality a reason for loss of nationality. 
Several laws and practices make the 
acquisition of nationality through na- 
turalization dependent on the behavior 
of the person and make provisions for 
loss or deprivation of nationality 
should the person conduct himself in 
a way considered unworthy of the 
privilege of nationality. In such legis- 
lation there is a noticeable balance 
relating to acquisition of nationality 
and to its loss. Countries “generous” 
in bestowing their nationality often 
wish to retain the right to deprive a 
person of nationality once it has been 
acquired. On the other hand, legisla- 
tion with provisions for the “screening” 
of individuals wishing to acquire na- 
tionality often contains no measures 
for loss or deprivation of that nation- 
ality. 

Finally, the nationality legislation 
of a country in most cases determines 
the conditions of acquisition and loss 
of nationality by a person without 
taking into consideration whether the 
person concerned is in possession of 
or has acquired another nationality. 
In other words, the nationality laws 
of various states are not adjusted to 
each other. 


International Action Needed 


In view of all these differences and 
the lack of adjustment between na- 
tionality laws, it is not surprising that 
many persons have no nationality. It 
is also obvious that the only way to 
avoid this is to arrive at some inter- 
national arrangements in this field. 

Theoretically, in order to eliminate 
completely future statelessness, such 
international arrangements should a- 
mount to a single nationality law iden- 
tical in all countries and valid for all 
states of the world and embodying 
three rules: 

(1) every person should acquire 
the nationality of the country with 
which he is at the time connected, ac- 
cording to uniform criteria; 

(2) no one should lose his na- 
tionality acquired at birth unless he 
has first obtained another nationality; 

(3) a person who during his life 
loses the connection with his own 
country and acquires a connection 
with another country should be grant- 
ed the nationality of that other coun- 
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try. (It should be noted that article 14, 
paragraph 2, of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights states that 
“no one shall be . . . denied the right 
to change his nationality.”) 

The background of the diverse na- 
tionality laws makes it evident that 
such a radical and watertight solution 
of the problem of statelessness is not 
within easy reach. 

A practical approach to this prob- 
lem must take into account the fact 
that the effectiveness of the solution 
depends both on the intent of the 
international arrangement and on the 
number of states adhering to it. An 
ideal set of rules on nationality ac- 
cepted by a very limited number of 
states would in fact do less to reduce 
the number of stateless persons than a 
less perfect international arrangement 
gaining a wider acceptance. 

The subject of elimination or reduc- 
tion of future statelessness was dis- 
cussed by the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations at its 
fifth and sixth sessions in 1953 and 
1954, on the basis of reports prepared 
by its Special Rapporteur, Roberto 





Professor Willem Riphagen 


Cordova, of Mexico, now a judge in 
the International Court of Justice. The 
discussions resulted in two draft con- 
ventions, One aimed at the elimina- 
tion and the other at the reduction of 
future statelessness. Both drafts were 
before the United Nations Conference 
on the Elimination or Reduction of 
Future Statelessness when it began 
the first phase of its work in Geneva 
in 1959. The conference took the 
draft “reduction” convention as the 
basis of its deliberations. Since it was 
unable to terminate its work within 
the allotted time, it reconvened in 
New York, where it met at United 
Nations Headquarters from August 15 
to 30, 1961, and adopted a Conven- 
tion on the Reduction of Statelessness. 


The convention is open for signa- 
ture, ratification and accession and 
will enter into force two years after 
the date of the deposit of the. sixth 
instrument of ratification or accession. 

The general procedure of the con- 
vention is to start from the “ideal” 
rules set forth above, allowing for 
deviations from these rules through 
municipal legislation, but limiting the 
scope within which such deviations 
are admitted. 

The convention deals with the ac- 
quisition of nationality (articles 1 to 
4), the automatic loss of nationality 
(articles 5 to 7), and the deprivation 
of nationality (articles 8 and 9). 

With respect to the acquisition of 
nationality, the convention combines 
the traditional criteria of ius soli and 
ius sanguinis insofar as it stipulates 
in principle that a person born in the 
territory of a contracting state shall 
acquire the nationality of that state. A 
person born outside the territory of 
any contracting state shall, if one of 
his parents is a national of a contract- 
ing state, acquire the nationality of 
that state. 

Deviations from these principles 
are allowed within certain limits. Thus 
a contracting state may require for 
the grant of its nationality some closer 
connection with the national commu- 
nity than results either from the mere 
fact of birth within its territory or 
from descent from one of its nationals. 
These possible additional requirements, 
however, are strictly circumscribed in 
the convention. 

A similar procedure is followed in 
the case of automatic loss of nation- 
ality. The general rule is that no per- 
son shall lose his nationality if he does 
not possess or acquire another nation- 
ality. Here again, some deviations are 
admitted but only within narrowly 
defined limits. 

Regarding deprivation of national- 
ity, the convention once more stipu- 
lates as a principle that no deprivation 
shall be effected if it would render the 
person concerned stateless. This mat- 
ter raises particular problems inas- 
much as, according to many national- 
ity laws, the conduct of the national 
may be such that it calls for a sanc- 
tion in the form of deprivation of 
nationality. Obviously, under such a 
conception of nationality, the fact 
that the person concerned possesses 
or does not possess another nationality 
cannot be decisive. Accordingly, the 
convention admits deviations from the 
general rule by providing that a con- 
tracting state may retain the right to 
deprive a person of his nationality. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NEW 





SOURCES OF ENERGY 





Electricity is being produced 
at the Wairakei geothermal 
steam project in New Zealand. 


The United Nations ‘do-it-yourself’ conference 


by PROFESSOR RITCHIE CALDER 


_— from providing an impres- 
sive inventory of solar and wind 
devices of immediate practical value 
for developing countries, the United 
Nations Conference on New Sources 
of Energy, held in Rome August 21- 
31, had an historic significance as the 
occasion of the first international con- 
ference ever held on geothermal en- 
ergy. 

Like the sun and the wind, this 
heat from the crust of the earth is 
scarcely a “new” source of energy 
(what was new was the line of think- 
ing about old sources) but, like the 
other two, it has not had the attention 
which it deserves. Although, as Mr. 
David Owen, Chairman of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board, 
pointed out at the final technical ses- 
sion, one of the earliest acts of TAB 
was to send a geothermal expert from 
Iceland to Saint Lucia, in the West 
Indies, its exploitation has been con- 
fined to localities where its presence 
was self-evident. 

Its manifestations take the form of 
spouting geysers, boiling cauldrons of 
mud and hissing vapors escaping from 
rock clefts. Until comparatively re- 
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cently, such “showings” were mainly 
tourist attractions (like Old Faithful 
in Yellowstone Park) or used as thera- 
peutic spas. But engineers in Italy, 
New Zealand, the United States, Ice- 
land and the USSR have shown that 
this energy can be turned to domestic 
and industrial advantage. How great 
an advantage is shown by the fact 
that in conversion to electricity the 
price in Italy per kilowatt-hour is 
about half the most optimistic esti- 
mate for atomic energy. 

Specialists in geothermal energy pre- 
sented to the conference 27 papers deal- 
ing in detail with ways of harnessing 
this energy. Of the papers nine came 
from Italy, 13 from New Zealand, 
three from the United States and two 
from Iceland. The practical results 
achieved would impress any power 
engineer and move most to envy. In 
Italy, where the geothermal plants ag- 
gregate 212,000 kilowatts—equivalent, 
in continuous output, to the total re- 
quirements of the entire state railway 
system—the price per kilowatt-hour 
is 2% mills, or a fourth of an Ameri- 
can cent. In New Zealand the in- 
stalled capacity is already 68,000 kilo- 





watts and the authorized capacity 
192,000 kilowatts. In California, 100 
miles north of San Francisco, the 
aggregate capacity is 12,000 kilowatts 
from a plant running 24 hours a day, 
during 16 hours of which it is en- 
tirely automatic without human inter- 
vention of any, kind. In Iceland a 
quarter of the population lives in 
homes geothermally heated, and 100,- 
000 square meters of geothermal hot- 
houses provide food. An electricity 
generating plant is being constructed 
there which will have a capacity of 
15,000 kilowatts. What power engi- 
neers will envy their colleagues in 
the geothermal field is that the ejection 
from any given geothermal source is 
constant; it does not ebb or flow or, 
like the rivers and lakes on the sur- 
face, suffer from seasonal or cyclical 
variations. There is no fuel to be 
transported; nature in its spontaneous- 
ly heated rocks has provided the sub- 
terranean boilers. 

The historic challenge of the Rome 
conference, however, lay not in those 
useful accounts of what can be done 
by those who have such natural vents 
—dgeysers, mud pools and escaping 
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geothermal systems of our globe. 
While, as was shown, geothermal 
sources are not exclusively associated 
with volcanic conditions, a study of 
the charts of the volcanic formations 
gives the map of the world’s power 
potential a new look. On one rim of 
the Pacific one finds a volcanic arc 
stretching from Kamchatka, where 
the Soviet Union is exploiting geother- 
mal sources, through Japan, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, the South Pacific Is- 
lands and Indonesia to New Zealand. 
On the other rim, the sweep of geother- 
mal sources extends from Alaska 
through the western provinces of Can- 
ada and the western states of the 
United States into Mexico, El Salva- 
dor, Peru and Chile and on to the 
tip of South America. Another well- 
defined system is the Great Rift of 
Africa, with exploitable sources in 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanganyika and the 
Congo. It is now well established that 
there is a volcanic range of submarine 
mountains, of which Iceland is prob- 
ably an upthrust, stretching the whole 
length of the Atlantic, north and 
south. And there is the Mediterranean 
volcanic system, stretching laterally 
from Italy through Greece into the 
Middle East, with geothermal sources 
“for the asking” even as far as Afghan- 
istan. Such volcanic systems presup- 
pose geothermal sources even if they 
are not apparent on the surface, but 
many other regions may also be “sit- 
ting on top of boilers.” 


Many May Have It 

Even a superficial appraisal shows 
that a great many developing coun- 
tries without fossil fuels (coal, oil or 
natural gas) may have this “new” 
source (although it is as old as the 
mythological gods of plutonian wrath) 
and, as the conference discussions in- 





RITCHIE CALDER, British science 
writer who has used his craft 
for educational and humani- 
tarian purposes, was this year 
the ninth winner of the annual 
international Kalinga Prize for 
the Popularization of Science, 
selected by a UNESCO-appointed 
international jury of scientists 
and editors of popular science 
journals. He is currently Profes- 
sor of International Relations at 
the University of Edinburgh and 
has frequently accepted writing 
assignments from the United 
Nations Office of Public Infor- 
mation. 
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vapors—but in the reappraisal of the 


dicated, may be able to tap it at 
concealed depths in terms consistent 
with their needs. It is important that 
developing countries have power with 
which their infant industries can “grow 
up,” with sources or units which can 
be multiplied as industrialization in- 
creases. For example, Iceland has 
abundant hydroelectric potential, but 
the cost of damming the glacial rivers 
and the surplus of power produced 
would be beyond the means and the 
requirements of its 177,000 people, 
whereas, by drilling wells into the 
geothermal system, it can have “stand- 
pipes” or “faucets” of power which 
it can draw upon as and when re- 
quired. There was some debate as to 
what size of geothermal electrical 
plant, bearing in mind the costs of 
surveying, drilling and _ installations, 
would be economic. The Italians reck- 
oned 1,000 kilowatts as the minimum, 
but there were New Zealanders who 
disagreed and reckoned that a lower 
rating was possible. In either case, it 
was within the order of requirements 
of developing countries which want 
their industries to “walk before they 


, 


run. 


Reinforcing all those arguments 
were the detailed descriptions of how 
concealed sources, heat at depth, could 
be detected by modern methods. Geolo- 
gists can define the general indications, 
but the geophysicists and geochemists 
follow through. Seismic soundings (us- 
ing man-made pocket-sized earth- 
quakes), gravimeters, magnetometers 
and airborne instruments can discover 
the likely formations in which heat 
sources may exist. Then there are 
ingenious ways of establishing the 
temperature of deep-seated base rocks. 
Since the electrical resistance of rocks 
decreases with increasing temperature, 
a thermistor, or semiconductor resist- 
ance thermometer, can be lowered 
into the borehole and signal back the 
precise temperatures. From the nature 
of the water or steam coming up, 
the chemists can give a reliable meas- 
urment of the heat and nature of the 
rocks in which the water originated. 
Isotopes, like heavy hydrogen and 
heavy oxygen, have become useful for 
heat prospecting, and man-made iso- 
topes, such as radioactive triple hy- 
drogen (tritium), can be used to track 
the origins of water sources. There 
is also the encouraging possibility, 
evidenced in New Zealand, that bor- 
ings which release the discharge will 
not result in cooling but actually in 
increasing the heat of “boiler” rocks. 


As Signor Averardo Chierici, of 
Italy, reporting to the final technical 








session, pointea out, the total perfora- 
tions, or well-borings, so far carried 
out in the geothermal system of the 
world total about 400,000 metres, 
compared with the millions and mil- 
lions of metres drilled by the oil in- 
dustry. The potential has barely been 
pricked, but it was clear that there 
will soon be plenty of prospecting and 
drilling as a result of the lively interest 
provoked by the conference. The call 
was for the United Nations to become 
the repository and the point of refer- 
ence for all the valuable information 
thus collected. It was also apparent 
that the United Nations was going to 
receive many requests for technical 
assistance in surveying and finding 
geothermal sources. 


Solar Energy 


Quite remarkable advances have 
been made in recent years in devising 
and reducing the cost of solar energy 
apparatus. Indeed, the conference 
could have produced a_ substantial 
mail-order catalogue of practical de- 
vices ranging from solar refrigerators 
(a reminder that heat can produce 
ice) to umbrellas (“umbroilers”) 
which can provide a solar barbecue 
or cook a family meal. The latter 
device takes advantage of the fact 
that an inverted umbrella is parabolic, 
or bowl-shaped, and if the inside of 
the gamp is coated with a highly re- 
flective material, it can mirror the 
sun into a fierce focus at a point along 
the handle, at which point the meal 
is suspended. Giant versions of such 
paraboloids (described at the confer- 
ence) can bore a hole through armor 
plating or reproduce the millions of 
degrees of temperature released in the 
explosion of an atomic bomb. 


But even a device as modest as an 
umbrella is beyond the means of the 
poor peasants whom it would most 
benefit. An Indian villager could not 
afford a.seventh of his annual income 
for such a device, even though it 
would mean that he could use the 
cow dung, which he now burns as 
fuel, as manure for his undernourished 
soil and so produce more food. One 
device demonstrated at Rome came 
nearer his means. Consisting of a 
series of discs arranged to provide the 
focus, it is capable of being contrived 
by a village artisan from local ma- 
terials, apart from the reflecting ma- 
terial (for example, aluminum foil) 
to cover the discs, which would cost 
no more than 50 cents. 


In view of the level of poverty, 
many of the devices proposed would 
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not be suitable or, by habit, acceptable 
to individual families, but in the brisk 
interchange of ideas useful suggestions 
emerged. There could be communal 
solar devices. A farming cooperative 
could have solar refrigeration to save 
the food now wasted for lack of 
means to preserve it, and, from this 
initiative, villages might set up re- 
frigerators where housewives could 
“bank” their food. Solar air-condition- 
ing, practical now but again relatively 
expensive, could be applied first to 
schools, hospitals and public buildings. 
On the other hand, desalinization of 
water in solar stills is impractical for 
industrial or irrigation purposes but 
could provide drinking water at the 
domestic level. 

A solar engine, a vapor turbine, was 
demonstrated at Rome, and a good 
deal of discussion centred round the 
experiments in Israel which aim to use 
a “solar pond” to generate electrical 
energy on an industrial scale. It de- 
pends on an inversion of the principle 
of the hot-water cistern in which the 
hot water rises to the top while the 
cold water, because it is more dense, 
remains at the bottom. By using dense 
brine as the lower layer of a pond 
with a black, heat-absorbing bottom 
and not-so-dense water as the upper 
layer, loss of heat by convection can 
be prevented by the unmixableness of 
the two layers, and the bottom layer 
can pile up heat to as much as 90 
degrees centigrade. This could be used 
for turbo-generation of electricity. 
There are practical difficulties, but the 
combined helpfulness of the inter- 
changes at the conference suggested 
ways of overcoming them. 

The possibilities of direct electricity 
from solar energy have become more 
optimistic. During the past 10 years 
the efficiency of thermoelectrical con- 
verters, thermionic converters and 
photoelectric cells has increased a 
thousandfold. Solar batteries made of 
semiconductors, such as silicon wafers, 
which release electricity under direct 
impact of solar radiation, have been 
used as the power sources for radio 
transmitters in space satellites. As such 
they are expensive, but as the result 
of the research and experience thus 
gained and the likelihood of embody- 
ing the elemental crystals in plastic, 
they may be brought within the range 
of mundane economics. 


Wind Power 

Wind power has also come back 
into its own. The. discussions ranged 
from huge installations, which could 
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take their place eventually in a grid 
system as industry advances, to hum- 
ble windmills which, by pumping 
water or doing other chores, could re- 
place the most expensive energy of 
all—muscle energy, of man or beast, 
provided from costly food calories. A 
great deal was said and demonstrated 
about windmills which could be con- 
trived from local materials by local 
labor. The contributions of science 
and advanced technology would lie 
in the choice of the best sites, which 
modern instruments can accurately 
determine, and, if industry would ap- 
ply its efforts, in cheap electric motors 
for pumping and light production and 


in cheap batteries which could siore 
the electricity from this intermit‘ent 
source. 

This, in contrast with the spectécu- 
lar conferences on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy — the really “new” 
energy—was a do-it-yourself confer- 
ence. With help and guidance from 
experts of many nations, developing 
countries could apply the knowledge 
and contrive their own means of 
power production. In promoting this 
aim, the Rome conference was emi- 
nently successful; many participants 
have publicly expressed their view that 
this United Nations-staged meeting 
was exceptionally well organized. 


A Weather Eye in the Sky 


Meteorological Satellites Help 


Close Gaps in World Observation Network 


—— launching of the world’s first 
meteorological satellite by the 
United States on April 1, 1960, marked 
the opening of a new phase in the 
history of man’s exploration of the 
atmosphere. Although other more 
spectacular satellite experiments have 
to some extent overshadowed the suc- 
cess of TIROS I, it would be unwise to 
overlook its significance for the devel- 
opment of meteorological science, par- 
ticularly as it is highly probable that 
in years to come the results obtained 
from meteorological satellites will af- 
fect every human being. 

Two years before the launching of 
TIROS I, the Worid Meteorological Or- 
ganization had already expressed its 
strong interest in “observations which 
might be made with the aid of arti- 
ficial satellites which would contribute 
to our understanding of the physical 
processes taking place in the atmo- 
sphere.” In May 1958 the Executive 
Committee of WMO appointed a rap- 
porteur to study any possible activities 
which might be undertaken by the or- 
ganization in this field. In April 1959 
the World Meteorological Congress 
noted the report of the rapporteur and 
decided that the policy of WMo would 
be “to encourage the development and 
use- of artificial satellites as a means 
of providing valuable meteorological 
data.” 

In following up this decision, the 
Executive Committee established a 
panel of experts consisting of V. A. 
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Bugaev, of the USSR, W. J. Gibbs, 
of Australia, G. D. Robinson, of the 
United Kingdom, and H. Wexler, of 
the United States, to keep under con- 
tinuing review the possible uses of ar- 
tificial satellites for meteorological 
purposes and to make suggestions as 
to how wMo could best assist in these 
activities. This panel has met twice, 
in November 1959 and in February 
1961, and some of its conclusions will 
be discussed in this article. 

As is known from press announce- 
ments, a second meteorological satel- 
lite, TIROS II, was placed in orbit on 
November 23, 1960, and TriROs 1 on 
July 12, 1961: 


Need for Satellites 


It is frequently asked why meteoro- 
logists need an observation platform 
several hundreds of kilometres above 
the earth’s surface in order to observe 
phenomena which take place in the 
lower layers of the atmosphere. One 
answer to this question depends on the 
well-known fact that both research in 
meteorology and its application are to 
a large extent based on a worldwide 
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network of surface and upper-air ob- 
servations. Despite considerable efforts 
by member governments—as, for in- 
stance, in the Antarctic where a spe- 
cial network of stations was estab- 
lished for the International Geophys- 
ical Year (1957-58)—the world net- 
work still contains large gaps. These 
gaps are most noticeable in the pres- 
ent network of upper-air observations 
obtained by balloon, aircraft and 
rocket ascents and especially in the 
Southern Hemisphere, in equatorial 
regions and over the oceans. 


Largely as a result of the high cost 
of establishing and operating ocean 
weather stations, it seems unlikely 
that these large gaps will be filled by 
conventional means in the foreseeable 
future. Earth-orbiting satellites, taking 
television pictures of cloud cover and 
making other meteorological observa- 
tions, are likely to become an import- 
ant supplementary observing tool, 
especially as they can provide data for 
areas from which no meteorological 
observations are normally obtained. 
Satellite cloud photographs may also 
be useful in depicting tornadoes and 
other small-sized but severe storms 
which develop rapidly or slip through 
the mesh of the existing network of 
observing stations. 


Data Collection, Distribution 


An indication of the contribution of 
meteorological satellites to the store of 
data available for operational and re- 
search purposes may be of interest. 
During the 18 months of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, the total 
amount of all types of meteorological 
data received from several thousand 
land stations and ships was collected 
by the wMo Data Centre and has 
now been published on 16,000 micro- 
cards. These microcards contained 
several million observations. A TIROS 
satellite encircles the earth in about 
100 minutes, and the television cam- 
efas are not in continuous operation. 
Nevertheless, during the 78 days of its 
active life, TrROS I produced almost 
23,000 pictures of the earth’s surface. 
When the area covered by each photo- 
graph is taken into consideration, the 
potentialities of meteorological satel- 
lites as observing platforms will be 
tecognized. 


The observations made by a TIROS 
Satellite are received by two main 
Tead-out stations located in the United 
States. These stations are able to send 
instructions to the satellite, such as to 
transmit cloud photographs by one of 


the television cameras while within | 


Tadio range of the station or for one 
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or both cameras to take a series of 
pictures at specific times and to store 
them on the magnetic tape recorder. 
At the read-out station the cloud pic- 
tures received are displayed on a tele- 
vision screen and are also photo- 
graphed by a 35-millimetre camera, 
thus producing a black and white 
negative of each picture. In addition, 
the pictures are recorded on magnetic 
tape. 

One of the problems discussed by 
the WMO panel was how to make the 
information received by the read-out 
station rapidly available to the users, 
to the meteorological services of the 
interested members of WMo, to air- 
line companies, power companies, etc. 
This problem depends partly on the 
orbit of the satellite. Because of its in- 
clined orbit (about 50 degrees to the 
equator), the TIROs satellite is unable 
to provide meteorological data pole- 
ward of 55 degrees latitude. The 
United States plans, however, to launch 
another type of satellite (NrIMBUS) in 
1962, and this will have a quasi-polar 
orbit and will be equipped with cam- 
eras which will be constantly oriented 
toward the earth. The NIMBUs satellite 
should therefore be capable of collect- 
ing observations over the entire sur- 
face of the earth, provided the main 
read-out station is placed poleward of 
80 degrees latitude or if more such 
stations are established at appropriate 
places. 

Incidentally, the cost of a main 
read-out station is of the order of $3 
million, so the question is not entirely 
an academic one. At its session in 
May 1961 the wmo Executive Com- 
mittee, on a recommendation of the 
panel, requested the European re- 
gional body of wMo to study the pos- 
sibility of establishing a main read-out 
station in northwest Europe in addi- 
tion to the station now under construc- 
tion by the United States in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

For the rapid distribution of future 
cloud observations from the NIMBUS 
satellite, the panel recommended the 
use of high-quality facsimile equip- 
ment for the transmission of photo- 
mosaics, together with the necessary 
information for the geographical lo- 
cation of the cloud systems. Since such 
high-quality facsimile equipment is not 
generally available, an alternative way 
of presenting the cloud pictures is to 
transmit a simplified chart of the cloud 
areas. Such charts could be transmit- 
ted over a standard weather facsimile 
circuit. Another possibility would be 
for the data on the cloud chart to be 
transformed into a coded message and 
transmitted over the regular teletype 


channels. High-speed computing equip- 
ment would be used to reduce the time 
between the reception of the pictures 
by the read-out station and the distri- 
bution of the picture with the super- 
imposed latitude and longitude grid 
lines. 

As an interim measure WMo has 
taken urgent action to arrange for the 
transmission of satellite information 
in coded form over the Northern 
Hemisphere meteorological telecom- 
munications system and for redissem- 
ination of the data on a regional basis. 
Since a similar telecommunication sys- 
tem does not yet exist in the Southern 
Hemisphere, provisional arrangements 
are being made to make the satellite 
cloud observations available also to 
countries in that hemisphere. 

Another way of making satellite ob- 
servations rapidly available to all in- 
terested countries would be to “tap” 
the satellite for information by means 
of several local read-out stations placed 
in the various WMo regions. Such lo- 
cal read-out stations would cost much 
less than the main stations but would 
be limited because they could not re- 
ceive all the cloud pictures. This ques- 
tion is now being studied by the six 
regional associations of WMO. 


Further Research 


It should be emphasized that mete- 
orological satellites are still in their 
experimental stages, and it is import- 
ant for their future development that 
all countries which are able to do so 
collaborate in the making and study 
of the additional meteorological data 
obtained when the satellite is passing 
above their territory. WMo has en- 
couraged its members to make such 
observations in collaboration with the 
launching country; in particular, it 
would be useful to obtain auxiliary ob- 
servations and photographs of the 
cloud systems observed from ground 
stations, aircraft and rockets and to 
take additional conventional meteoro- 
logical observations and soundings in 
the area photographed by the satel- 
lite. 

The United States plans to launch 
two NIMBUs satellites in 1962 and two 
in 1963. The NIMBuUs satellite will ro- 
tate in a quasi-polar orbit at an alti- 
tude of 1,100 kilometres and will be 
equipped with several instruments for 
measuring solar and terrestrial radia- 
tion in addition to television cameras. 
Other equipment for the measurement 
of such phenomena as precipitation, 
ozone distribution and thunder storms 
may be added as soon as it is properly 
developed. In 1964 it is tentatively 
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planned to place in an equatorial or- 
bit at an altitude of 36,000 kilometres 
two AEROS satellites which will observe 
cloud cover with a television camera 
with variable (vari-focal) lens. 

Important experiments to develop 
special communication satellites are 
also in hand. Meteorologists are vitally 
interested in these developments as a 
possible means of relaying raw infor- 
mation from meteorological satellites 
by way of communication satellites 
directly to processing centres which 
are beyond the reach of transmissions 
from meteorological satellites. 

The distribution and variations in 
the amount of ozone in the atmosphere 
have been given increased attention in 
recent years because of their close re- 
lation with meteorological phenomena. 
Experiments to measure atmospheric 
ozone will be included in the second 
satellite in the United Kingdom-United 
States scout satellite project, planned 





to come into operation in early 1963. 
At the time of its second meeting the 
WMO panel had not received any in- 
formation regarding the meteorological 
satellite programs of other countries. 


Collaboration 

It is an interesting fact that of the 
geophysical sciences, only meteorol- 
ogy, the science of the atmosphere, is 
promoted by a separate specialized 
agency of the United Nations. Thus, 
in a number of fields in which WMO 
is interested, such as Antarctic re- 
search and oceanographic research as 
well as space research, WMo is col- 
laborating closely with the correspond- 
ing non-governmental special commit- 
tee established by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (Icsu). 
The 1csu Committee on Space Research 
(COSPAR) has expressed great interest 








in meteorological satellites. As a p 
tical example of the collaboration be- 
tween COSPAR and WMO, the two or- 
ganizations, together with 1UGG (Inier- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics), are organizing a joint sym- 
posium on the meteorological app! ica- 
tions of rockets and satellites. 1 his 
symposium will probably be helc in 
1962. 

In conclusion, it may be recalled 
that one of the more important ad- 
vances in meteorology—the discovery 
more than 40 years ago of frontal sys- 
tems in the atmosphere (boundary 
zones betwen different air masses )— 
was made on the basis of a small! in- 
creas in the number of observing sta- 
tions along the Norwegian coast. It 
may well be that the great observing 
potential of the meteorological satel- 
lite will also lead to further advances 
in meteorological science and its ap- 
plications. 


A mosaic of 30 frames photographed by Tiros during its fourteenth and fifteenth orbits on April 2, 1960, shows an 

organized cloud pattern associated with a large mature cyclonic vortex located about 450 miles west of Ireland. The photo- 

graphs also show cloud cover over France, Great Britain, Italy and Turkey; a bright cloud pattern over the Swiss Alps; 
and cloudless skies from the Strait of Gibraltar to Israel. 
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Sudanese Nubia 


and 
African History 


Vestiges 
of Many Civilizations 


Lie Buried in the Sand 


When the waters of the Nile rise 
after completion of the Aswan High 
Dam in Upper Egypt, a whole section 
of the Nile Valley—the ancient land 
of Nubia—will be flooded. Early in 
1960, UNESCO launched a campaign 
to save some of the most important 
monuments in the threatened area. In 
Egyptian Nubia, major construction 
projects are to be undertaken to pro- 
tect the rock temples of Abu Simbel 
and the monuments on the island of 
Philae, while several other temples are 
being moved to safety. 

In the Sudan, the situation is differ- 
ent. There the emphasis is on excava- 
tion work; for buried beneath the 
sands in the narrow corridor which 
stretches from Wadi Halfa, on the 
borders of Egypt, to the approaches 
of the Third Cataract of the Nile lie 
vestiges of many civilizations which 
would enable archaeologists to piece 
together the broad outlines of part of 
Africa’s history. 

Below, in an aarticle written for 
UNESCO, Professor Jean Vercoutter, 
former Director of Antiquities in the 
Sudan and currently chief of the 
French archaeological mission to that 
country, describes the work being car- 
ried out in Sudanese Nubia and shows 
how archaeological exploration of that 
section of the Nile Valley may throw 
new light on the influence of various 
civilizations in that part of Africa. 


oe November 1960 to March 
1961, five archaeological missions 
have been carrying out excavations in 
the Sudan. From north to south, on 
the west bank, they are: a Polish mis- 
sion at Faras, where important fres- 
coes of the Byzantine period were dis- 
covered; a Franco-Argentinian mis- 
sion at Aksha, where the Ramessid 
temple provided many inscriptions and 


fine bas-reliefs; a Spanish party at- 


Argin, where work preliminary to 
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excavation has been carried out; and 
a British mission at Buhen, where a 
remarkable fortress built in the second 
millenium B.C. is being uncovered. On 
the east bank, a Scandinavian party 
(comprising Danes, Finns, Norwegians 
and Swedes) has explored the area 
extending from Faras East to the out- 
skirts of Wadi Halfa. Necropolises 
dating back to the civilizations known 
as Group C (third to second mil- 
lenium B.C.) and Group X (third to 
fourth century A.D.) have been lo- 
cated and successfully excavated. Fi- 
nally, two epigraphists sent by Belgium 
have recorded the inscriptions of the 
temples at Semna. 

This international effort is both 
gratifying and inadequate. Gratifying, 
because the Sudan had reason to fear 
that few countries would agree to 
send out archaeological missions with- 
out the inducement of attractive coun- 
terparts such as the United Arab Re- 
public was able to offer (in some 
cases, complete temples). Inadequate, 
because when one takes into account 
the enormous area to be explored, the 
effort is still very limited. 





More than 380 square miles of 
practically unknown and rather inac- 
cessible terrain in the Sudan will be 
covered by the waters of the new 
Aswan High Dam. Land surveys and 
aerial photographs have established 
that there are at least 100 important 
sites to be excavated in this area, and 
probably three times that number of 
secondary sites. Of the important sites, 
only 10 have been explored so far, 
and these only partly. 

Assuming that the construction of 
the dam will be carried out on sched- 
ule, only three years remain to finish 
exploration work and digging. In that 
short period, 90 sites should be exca- 
vated — 30 sites a year — and 380 
square miles of territory must be ex- 
plored — about 125 square miles a 
year. Compare these figures with work 
carried out during the 1960-61 season, 
when it was not possible to complete 
work on any of the four sites at 
Buhen, Argin, Aksha and Faras, and 
only 70 square miles was explored, 
hastily at that. 

Tt is. clear that if the number of 
missions is not multiplied by at least 


five in the near future, Sudanese 
Nubia will disappear for ever beneath 
the waters of the Nile without having 
been explored satisfactorily. From the 
viewpoint of historical research, this 
would be a tragedy. 


Chronology of Civilizations 


This part of Nubia straddles one of 
the main passages of the great north- 
south route which, throughout history, 
seems to have connected the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Africa with tropical 
and equatorial Africa. It is true that 
in remote prehistoric times the Sahara 
had a more humid climate and did 
not form an obstacle to direct con- 
tacts between the north coast and the 
centre of the continent, as it does 
today. But it became a desert again 
— probably in the Mesolithic Age 
(8,000-7,000 B.C.) — and thereafter 
the Nile became the only safe route 
— where one was certain of not dying 
of thirst—between the ‘Mediterranean 
and the great steppes of tropical 
Africa. Confirmation of this early 
travel was found at Abka, near Wadi 
Halfa, where prehistoric rock draw- 
ings were dated about 7,500 B.C. by 
the carbon 14 method. The expert 
who studied the engravings at Abka 
considers that the rock drawings they 
resemble most closely in style are 
those in Spain. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the Nile Valley served to 
connect Europe and Africa as early as 
the eighth millenium B.C. At any rate, 
there is plenty of evidence in support 
of this from the fourth millenium on- 
wards, and the civilization known as 
Group A Culture, about which still 
very little is known, appears to have 
extended at least from the junction of 
the Blue and White Niles, that is, 
from present-day Khartoum-Omdur- 
man as far as Aswan. 


From that time on, communications 
between Sudanese Africa and the 
Mediterranean were never interrupted. 
Each period of strong government in 
Egypt coincided with deeper and deep- 
er penetration from the north into the 
south. The Old Kingdom (2800-2400 
B.C.) reached southwards as far as the 
Second Cataract; the Middle Kingdom 
(2000-1780 B.C.), to the Third Cata- 
ract; and the New Kingdom (1580- 
1090 B.C.), to the Fourth Cataract, 
and probably farther. 

Conversely, each period of weaken- 
ing of power in Egypt coincided with 
a Sudanese thrust to the north. The 
Group C and Kerma civilization 
pushed northwards to the borders of 
Egypt from 2100-1800 B.C., and again 


(Continued on page 41) 
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General Assembly 


(Continued from page 4) 


patience and constructive imagination 
in order to find the appropriate peace- 
ful solutions based on the principles 
of the Charter as well as on law 
and justice. He believed that with the 
cooperation of all members and of 
the Secretariat—whose devotion all 
appreciated—they would be able to 
count on success and, if not to settle 
all the crises, at least help to mitigate 
their scope and gravity and to promote 
steps toward relaxation of tension. 
Thus reciprocal comprehension, the 
bringing together of different view- 
points, would be aided, and in that 
way mankind might escape the threat 
of war with its terrible losses and 
enormous devastation. 

He hoped the Assembly would be 
able to make substantial progress on 
the important question of disarmament 
and that of “the very grave question 
of the cessation of nuclear tests.” 
Concrete and rapid solutions to those 
two questions would help advance 
peace. There was no problem which 
could not be settled by persistent ef- 
forts and by men of good will. Thus, 
the Congo problem had already pro- 
gressed toward the solution advocated 
by the resolutions of the Assembly 
and of the Security Council. 

Mr. Slim acknowledged that the 
Congo situation recently appeared in 
“a very serious light,” no doubt ag- 
gravated by the tragic death of Mr. 
Hammarskjold. With a little persever- 
ance, however, he thought the day 
was not far off when a united Congo 
would peacefully take its place in the 
international community as a member 
of “that great African family that has 
been so sorely tried and is still being 
tried by the convulsions imposed upon 
it by a hesitant but nevertheless in- 
eluctable decolonization.” 


Africa’s Suffering 


Countries and peoples continued to 
suffer in many parts of Africa, while 
new African nations were being born. 
Mr. Slim hoped that their birth would 
be achieved without more suffering 
and that, in particular, Angola and 
Algeria would be able to accede to 
international life “in peace, concord 
and friendship with their former tu- 
tors.” So long as the African continent 
was in the stage of those convulsions, 
world peace could not be assured. He 
added: “Peace will be constantly 
threatened if the hideous spectre of 
racism is not vanished forever. The 
peoples of South Africa must achieve 
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the full enjoyment of their rights and 
dignity in their own country.” 

In conclusion, ‘Mr. Slim told the 
Assembly: “May it please God that 
this session of the General Assembly, 
which has begun under the shadow of 
sorrow, will finish under the sign of 
hope at last assured, and that concord 
and peace, worldwide peace, will reign 
over mankind, in freedom and in 
justice. . .” 

The Assembly, at its morning meet- 
ing on September 20, dealt with a 
number of organizational matters. It 
elected 13 Vice-Presidents: China, 
Costa Rica, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Ghana, Greece, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, Niger, USSR, United King- 
dom and United States. The President, 
the 13 Vice-Presidents and the Chair- 
men of the seven Main Committees 
constitute the Assembly’s General 
(Steering) Committee, whose main 
task is to make recommendations to 
the Assembly regarding the items to 
be inscribed on its agenda. 

The Chairmen of the seven Main 
Committees were elected as follows: 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee, Mario Amadeo (Argentina); 
Special Political Committee, Yordan 
Tchobanov (Bulgaria); Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee, 
Blasco Lanza d’Ajeta (Italy); Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee, Salvador P. Lopez (Philip- 
pines); Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee, Miss Angie Brooks (Liberia); 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee, Hermod Lannung (Den- 
mark); Sixth (Legal) Committee, 
César Quintero (Panama). 


Completing another organizational 
matter, the Assembly also appoi ited 
the following members to serve on 
its nine-member Credentials Con: nit- 
tee: Australia, Burma, Iceland, ! aly, 
Mali, Nicaragua, Peru, USSR and the 
United States. 

The Assembly devoted its aiter- 
noon meeting on September 2() to 
tributes to the memory of the Secre- 
tary-General and of those who died 
with him (see page 10). 

At a later stage the Assembly was 
due to decide on its agenda after 
receiving recommendations from its 
General Committee. The provisional 
agenda, whose subjects again ranged 
over the entire field of international 
affairs, contained a total of 96 items 
—the largest ever tabled for Assembly 
consideration. 

Among them were four items sub- 
mitted shortly before the session 
opened, two of them concerning the 
long-standing issue of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations. The 
four additional items were: The situa- 
tion with regard to implementation of 
the Declaration on the granting of 
independence to colonial countries and 
peoples, an item proposed by the 
USSR; Question of Hungary, an 
item submitted by the United States; 
Question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations, item 
proposed by New Zealand; and Resto- 
ration of the lawful rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations, item proposed by the 
USSR. 

(For annotated notes on the provi- 
sional agenda, see page 43). 


Tributes to Secretary-General 


(Continued from page 10) 


tion by those from whom it is not 
expected. 


V. K. Krishna Menon, India 


In his passing the community of 
nations has lost one of the greatest 
servants it ever had—a brilliant mind, 
a brave and compassionate spirit. I 
doubt if any living man has done 
more to further the search for a world 
in which men solve their problems by 
peaceful means and not by force than 
this gallant friend of us all. Indeed, 
he gave his life in a mission of peace 
—a mission to persuade men to lay 
down their arms that reason might 
prevail over force. That his mission 





was fulfilled this afternoon by a cease- 
fire agreement in Katanga is a fitting 
epitaph for this soldier of peace . .. 
He never wavered under irresponsible 
invective and unjust criticism. Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s skill as a diplomatist 
was admired in every chancellery of 
the world, and it was attested to many 
times when leaders who could not 
bring themselves to confide in each 
other were glad to confide in him... 
The memory of this one man—hv- 
mane, cultured, judicious, possessed 
of a poetic and philosophic vision, 
free of passion other than a passion 
for the rule of reason and of decency, 
modest and brave—this memory will 
always be with us as a reminder of 
the best that the United Nations cal 
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be and of the qualities which it de- 
mands of us all. 


Adlai E. Stevenson, 
United States 


[he Arab countries, whose delega- 
tions have done me the honor of 
wanting me to speak for them today, 
have seen at close range much of 
Hammarskjold’s work. In sunny days 
and through wind and storm we have 
watched him holding his chin up and 
forward and acting as determinedly as 
determination itself on behalf of the 
principles of the United Nations and 
what he rightly believed was right 
...A great friend of peace has de- 
parted—a great friend indeed, a shin- 
ing symbol of integrity, a glorious 
flag. 

Mahmoud Fawzi, United Arab 
Republic 


He was no Utopian dreamer. He saw 
clearly the gap between the ideals of 
the United Nations and the realities 
of world politics . . . Mr. Hammar- 
skjold knew that the United Nations 
had started on a bold journey. He 
knew, also, that the United Nations 
was far from its goal. In overcoming 
the difficulties on the way to the 
goal, Mr. Hammarskjold showed skill 
and intelligence of the highest order. 


Shen Chang-Huan, China 


I am deeply moved by the tragic 
death of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, 
and his associates . . . As a Moslem, 
I would simply say: “All originate 
from God and all shall return to 
God.” 

Ali Sastroamidjojo, Indonesia, 
quoting President Sukarno 


Mr. Hammarskjold was the moving 
soul of the great Organization for 
whose ideals in these crucial times for 
all mankind he gave his life in an un- 
tiring quest for peace with justice. 


Enrique Jimenez, Panama, 
speaking also for the Latin 
American group 


We are convinced that the whole 
of the United Nations has now lost a 
man who worked always for the suc- 
cessful promotion of the ideals of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Paulin Freitas, Togo, quoting 
President Olympio 


Our position in regard to the 


political concept and activities of the 


late Dag Hammarskjold is known: we 
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emphasized it clearly from this ros- 
trum. We did not do that in order to 
oppose a particular human being—a 
man the sincerity of whose persuasion 
could not be denied . . . Dag Ham- 
marskjold, however, is no more. The 
wreckage of the plane in which his 
body lay opened yet another chapter 
in the history of the United Nations. 
We should be wiser as a result of this 
experience . . . The United Nations 
will continue its work. The delega- 
tions which have asked me to speak 
here on their behalf will spare no 
effort to make the United Nations a 
stronger and better organized instru- 
ment of peace, serving all who are 
members of the United Nations, act- 
ing in accordance with the interests 
of all nations. 


Josef Winiewicz, Poland, 
speaking for the group of 
socialist countries 


. an outstanding international 
public servant who worked for peace 
and died in the cause of peace... 
The strange circumstances surround- 
ing the death of Mr. Hammarskjold 
lead us to believe that there must have 
been foul play, a dastardly act by 
some cowardly agents of the enemies 
of freedom in Africa . . . The death 
of Mr. Hammarskjold is an event that 
will have far-reaching effects through- 
out Africa and a profound effect upon 
the course of world events and inter- 
national relations for many years to 
come. 


Ako Adjei, Ghana, speaking 
also for Guinea and Mali 


The late Secretary-General tried to 
keep the United Nations on the path 
marked out by its founders at San 
Francisco in 1946 and as set out in 
the purposes and principles enshrined 
in Chapter I of the Charter. Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s task, particularly in 
recent times, was not an easy one, 
but he fearlessly carried out his duties. 
It was in the performance of such 
duties that he met his death. 


Eric H. Louw, South Africa 


The death of Mr. Hammarskjold 
brings with it three thoughts from my 
delegation. There is the very wide ap- 
preciation of his work as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, pure- 
ly from the recognition of his excep- 
tional abilities and of his dedication 
to the set task of strengthening this 
world Organization. Secondly, there is 
the increasingly clear image of a man 
who had come to be identified with 


the very purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter. Who else 
could implant in one’s mind more 
forcefully the symbol of a man re- 
lentlessly dedicated to the maintenance 
of international peace and security? 
Thirdly, there is universal admiration 
for the exceptional courage with 
which he faced his critics . . . If it is 
a test of world statesmanship decisive- 
ly to influence the broad trend of 
affairs, Mr. Hammarskjold passed his 
test. . . Who could be more deserving 
of a Nobel Peace Prize than Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold who fell in his unre- 
lenting fight for peace, even though 
the award would be posthumous? 


U Thant, Burma 


It is not necessary at this stage to 
dwell at length on his many almost 
unparalleled qualities of head and 
heart, his wisdom in leadership, his 
dynamism in action. To us who, for- 
tunately, are yet alive, who have seen 
him die in such dedication to the 
cause which he served, particularly to 
those of us who are here, there is one 
tribute which we can render to his 
memory. It is for us to resolve to dedi- 
cate ourselves in turn to see that the 
United Nations, which stands today as 
the only true representative institution 
of hope for the future of mankind, 
continues to flourish and bring to all 
nations the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity. Dag Hammarskjold’s death 
constitutes both for us and for the 
United Nations a stirring challenge. 
We must make up our minds to face 
it wholly and squarely. 


G. P. Malalasekera, Ceylon 


The position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning the events in the 
Congo, the operations carried out by 
the United Nations in that country 
and the personal part played by Mr. 
Hammarskjold has been clearly de- 
fined in a series of statements .. . 
However, this political aspect of the 
events in the Congo does not deprive 
us of the opportunity of approaching 
the matter from a human point of 
view by associating ourselves with 
the expressions of condolence that 
have already been voiced from this 
rostrum in connection with the death 
of Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. Wiesch- 
hoff and several others in the recent 
disaster that took place in the Congo. 
The Soviet delegation expresses its 
sincerest condolences to the families 
and kin of those who have perished, 
and also to their compatriots. 


Valerian Zorin, USSR 
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Dag Hammarskjold’s death will be 
a great symbol, for he has left us a 
legacy of faith—faith in the growth 
and effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of world peace 
and freedom. In these times of crises 
and rapid developments it should be 
our common purpose and determina- 
tion, particularly among the smaller 
nations, whose freedom and security 
depend on the United Nations, to 
promote the realization of that ideal 
in the vital interests of humanity and 
its future. Such determination would 
be the most purposeful homage to the 
memory of Dag Hammarskjold. 


Zenon Rossides, Cyprus 


During the last two days I have 
wished that all citizens of every coun- 
try could be here in the United Na- 
tions building just to feel and sense 
the impact of the death of the Secre- 
tary-General. This impact, I am sure, 
reflects a spontaneous response of peo- 
ples in all the lands who have come 
to regard this dynamic and dedicated 
servant of the United Nations as the 
key figure in contemporary interna- 
tional affairs. For Canada his loss is 
a terrific one. We have worked very 
closely with him down through the 
years, and in particular in connection 
with the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Gaza Strip and more 
recently in the Congo operation. . . 
We believe that he has given inspiring 
world leadership. . . His influence 
on the Organization may not be fully 
measurable until well in the future 
when historians have been able to 
assess this period of such rapid 
change. 


Howard Green, Canada 


He regarded the United Nations as 
the one organization capable of se- 
curing enduring peace and as the 
one body which could give protection 
to the poor and the weak in a harsh 
and very often cruel world. He was 
always working to bring men closer 
together in cooperation with each 
other. . . as a result of the years 
which he worked here he has be- 
come the personification of the Unit- 
ed Nations in the eyes of men and 
women the world over. 


Lord Home, United Kingdom 


A. great fighter has fallen. We do 
not know whence the winds of 
tragedy came. . . Dag Hammarskjold 
has descended to his grave enveloped 
in the majesty of his prestige, the 
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prestige he had acquired as a self- 
less worker for peace and as a 
great man. . . In a world beset by 
anxiety, his death is one _ further 
reason for anguish. His passing opens 
a period of crisis for the United Na- 
tions. Everyone knows that the world 
is deeply divided. How wonderful it 
would be if his death which gives us 
a lesson in valor and sacrifice were to 
serve the cause of the moral and po- 
litical unification of the world and 
the safeguarding of our civilization. 


Carlos Sanchez y Sanchez, 
Dominican Republic 


It is with a sense of deep shock 
that I come to this rostrum to pay a 
tribute to the memory of Dag Ham- 
marskjold, in the name of the peoples 
and Governments of Austria, Belgium, 
Spain, France, Greece, Ireland, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Turkey and Italy. . . I should like to 
express our condolences to Sweden 
on the loss of one of its most illustri- 
ous sons. . . The name of Dag Ham- 
marskjold has become the symbol of 
the ideals of peace, justice and co- 
operation among nations in the es- 
tablishment of an international so- 
ciety based on democracy and free- 
dom. . . Mr. Hammarskjold was a 
statesman of a new kind. Proud of 
his nationality, he was yet dedicated 
to the concept of a world fatherland 
in which no nation felt slighted— 
rather elevated—by the law of inter- 
national cooperation. 


Antonio Segni, Italy 


We enter upon the sixteenth session 
with heavy hearts following the sudden 
death of the Secretary-General, whose 
dedication to the cause of peace and 
international understanding lent new 
structure and meaning to our Organi- 
zation. He was instrumental in trans- 
forming it from a deliberative body 
to one which could, within limits, take 
action to restore peace and to right 
wrongs. 


Hossein Ghoos Nakhai, Iran 


We offer our profound sympathy 
and condolences to the Government 
and people of Sweden who, for the 
second time, have lost one of their 
noblest sons. They may, however, take 
pride in the knowledge that, for a 
long time to come, the name of Ham- 
marskjold will remain the symbol of 
devotion to peace. May his example 
of fortitude and courage inspire us to 
continue to pursue the task of making 
the United Nations an effective instru- 














ment of peace, a task left unfinisned 
by Mr. Hammarskjold’s death. 


Thanat Khoman, Thailan 


The late Mr. Hammarskjold had 
been untiring and dedicated in his 
efforts to promote world peace, and 
during his office as Secretary-General 
had proved himself the greates: of 
international civil servants. More than 
anyone else he had built up the Unit- 
ed Nations to its present status. 


Dato Nik Ahmed Kamil, 
Federation of Malaya 


My delegation feels deeply the loss 
that has been suffered by the world 
Organization, and indeed by the 
cause of peace, through the tragic 
death of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, and 
the loss through his death of the great 
capacities and energies which he dedi- 
cated to the advancement of the 
cause of peace. 


Khawaja Sarwar Hasan, 
Pakistan 


My Government always found in 
him an enlightened counsellor and a 
prudent one. He spared no efforts to 
preserve the small Kingdom of Laos 
from subversion, even at the risk of 
losing his position and his prestige. 
My people feel tremendous gratitude 
to him, and his death, at a time when 
Laos is encountering new difficulties 
born of the misfortunes of a_ sub- 
versive war, is felt by us all as a very 
grievous loss. 


Sisouk Na Champassak, Laos 


The late Mr. Hammarskjold de- 
serves all our gratitude. His death 
should move us to renewing our ef- 
forts to consolidating world peace and 
to strengthening the role of the Unit- 
ed Nations. It should lead us to re- 
dedicating our efforts to eliminating 
all the causes and factors which 
jeopardized the independence, peace 
and prosperity of the Congolese peo- 
ple; all the factors, therefore, which 
run counter to the interests of peace. 


Koca Popovic, Yugoslavia 


During the darkest hours of our 
Organization he knew, despite the at- 
tacks that were constantly levelied at 
him, how to bring solutions to acute 
crises, solutions which displayed his 
intelligence and his acute objectivity. .. 
In each human being there is the man 
and there is his work. Perhaps we did 
not always know Mr. Hammarskjold 
well as a man, but we knew him well 
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because of his achievements in this 
Organization. The man has gone. This 
is human frailty, but the work of the 
Secretary-General remains immortal 
for the triumph of peace and justice. 
A champion of liberty and upholder 
of the principles of the Charter, Dag 
Hammarskjold was a shining ex- 
ample of courage. 


Aime Raymond N’Thepe, 
Cameroun, speaking also 
for the Central African 
Republic, Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, Gabon, Upper 
Volta, Madagascar, Niger, 
Senegal and Chad 


Mr. Hammarskjold died as _ he 
lived: in the line of duty, undaunted 
and unafraid. Dag Hammarskjold is 
no more. His chair is empty, but the 
results of his work shall live forever, 
and we, for our part, in order to 
honor his memory, can do no better 
than to emulate his example, that is, 
to dedicate our efforts, our energies 
and our power to promote the happi- 
ness and the prosperity of all peo- 
ples. 


Melquiades J. Gamboa, 
Philippines 


“It is not without a certain meas- 
ure of emotion that I now call upon 
the last speaker on my list, the repre- 
sentative of Sweden,” commented the 
President as Mrs. Agda Rossel moved 
toward the rostrum. 

“The death of Dag Hammarskjold, 
one of the most unselfishly dedicated 
men of our time,” said Mrs. Rossel, 
“has caused shock and grief not only 
to those who knew him personally, 
but also to millions of people who in 
him saw a devoted leader of the ef- 
forts to achieve a better world order 
and world peace. 

“To untold people around the 
world Dag Hammarskjold was the 
symbol of our common striving for 
true democracy within the world 
community of nations. The interna- 
tionally little known civil servant who 
was elected Secretary-General in 
1953 soon gained respect and admira- 
tion in widest circles for his solid 
personal qualities and achievements. 
Confidence in his capacity grew with 
the difficulty of the problems which 
he had to tackle. The attacks which 
he had to endure could not shake 
his conviction or his uncompromising 
attitude concerning the principles 
guiding his work. 

“He once said, speaking about his 
Office, that he would rather see it 
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break on strict adherence to the prin- 
ciple of independence, impartiality 
and objectivity than drift on the 
basis of compromise. We may well 
remember these words at this par- 
ticular juncture in the development 
of our Organization.” 

Those who knew Dag Hammar- 
skjold personally, Mrs. Rossel said, 
were impressed by his honesty, by 
his strong character and will-power 
and by his deep knowledge and in- 
terests in many and varied fields. 
She had been deeply moved, Mrs. 
Rossel added, by the expressions of 
sorrow and appreciation which mem- 
bers of the Assembly had devoted to 
a great citizen of the world—messages 
which she would convey to her Gov- 
ernment. 


On behalf of the Swedish delega- 
tion, she also paid a warm tribute to 
the members of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s staff who died with him while 
performing their duties in the service 
of the United Nations. 


Other Tributes — 


In addition to these tributes paid 
at the General Assembly’s com- 
memorative meeting, many messages 
of condolence were received at Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters from gov- 
ernments, organizations and individu- 
als the world over. Among messages 
from: member nations which were not 
represented among the tributes paid 
in the Assembly, as well as from non- 
member nations, were the following: 

On behalf of the Government and 
the people of Finland, I convey to 
Your Excellency and through you to 
the United Nations Organization our 
deep condolences on the tragic death 
of Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold. 

In him the United Nations and the 
world have lost a great statesman and 
a great man. 


Urho Kekkonen, President 
of the Republic of Finland 


I have learned with emotion the 
tragic news of the death of Mr, Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, apostle of peace 
and of democracy, fallen on the field 
of honor. In these painful circum- 
stances, may the United Nations Or- 
ganization accept, with my sincere 
condolences, the regret of the people 
and Government of Haiti. 


Francois Duvalier, President 
of Haiti 








The Icelandic Government express 
their heartfelt sympathy with the 
tragic loss of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammar- 
skjold, who better than anybody else 
in the world incorporated humanity’s 
respect for law and order. 


Bjarni Benediktsson, Acting 
Prime Minister of Iceland 


I am writing to you as temporary 
President of the Assembly to convey 
the sense of shock of my Government 
and myself at the disaster which has 
befallen the Secretary-General, the 
members of his staff who accom- 
panied him and the aircrew. This is 
indeed a tragic blow to our Organiza- 
tion. 


Mrs. Golda Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel 


The great blow that has befallen the 
United Nations and the world as a 
whole by the loss of our friend the 
late Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, the valiant soldier of prin- 
ciple, peace and humanity, has 
shocked us deeply. 

We wish to extend to you and to 
the United Nations Organization and 
its Secretariat on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Jordan our deepest sympathy 
and condolences. May the ideals for 
which he dedicated his life remain 
alive in this world. 


King Hussein, Jordan 


We are deeply shocked by the 
news of the tragic death of Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold in his mission for 
peace. It is an irreparable loss to 
the world Organization and to man- 
kind. Please accept and convey our 
sincerest condolences to the members 
of the Secretariat. 


Mahendra Bir Bikram, 
King of Nepal 


The death of Mr. Hammarskjold 
has come as a great shock to us all. 
At this testing in the world’s history, 
when his integrity and selfless devo- 
tion to the cause of peace are so 
sorely needed, his loss is particularly 
tragic. May I, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of New Zea- 
land, to whom the United Nations 
means so much, extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to you and the officers of 
the Secretariat. 


Viscount Cobham, Governor- 
General of New Zealand 


Please accept the expression of my 
own and the Norwegian people’s 
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most deep-felt condolences on the oc- 
casion of the tragic loss sustained by 
the United Nations Organization. 


Halvard Lange, 
Foreign Minister of Norway 


I have learned with great grief the 
tragic news of the death of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. With his 
passing, the United Nations and the 
whole world loses a sincere and de- 
termined proponent of the fundament- 
al principles of peace, freedom and 
democracy. 

The Somali people and I are 
unanimous in the reverent expression 
of our condolences on the death of 
this eminent man, who has _ con- 
tributed so vividly to the freedom and 
progress of the Republic of Somalia. 

Please convey to all concerned our 
deep-felt sympathy on the occasion of 
the death of this illustrious rnan. 

Aden Abdulla Osman, 
President of the Republic 
of Somalia 


Non-Member Nations 


Deeply regret tragic death of Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 


Cheddi Jagan, Prime Minister 
of British Guiana 


The news of the unexpected death 
of the Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
has deeply shocked me. He embodied 
mankind’s desire for the preservation 
of peace. He had served this lofty ob- 
jective with his whole moral authority, 
at the stake of his life. His death fills 
all men of good will with sadness and 
concern. In my name, as well as on 
behalf of the Federal Government, 
please accept the expression of my 
sincerest sympathy. 


Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Deeply moved at the tragic death 
of Mr. Hammarskjold, the Govern- 
ment of His Serene Highness, the 
Prince of ‘Monaco, associates itself 
with the bereavement of the Organiza- 
tion. 


Emile Pelletier, Minister of 
State of Monaco 


I have been greatly shocked to 
learn of the most untimely passing of 
Mr. Dag Hammiarskjold, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in 
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Africa while in pursuit of world 
peace. The entire people of the Re- 
public of Korea grieve this tragic loss 
and join me in expressing our deepest 
sympathy and condolences. We are 
confident that his contribution toward 
world peace is unequalled and will 
serve as strengthening our determina- 
tion to uphold the principle of the 
United Nations. 

Yo Chan Song, Prime Minister 

of the Republic of Korea 


The tragic loss of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Dag 
Hammarskjold, while on a final mis- 
sion of peace, brought mourning to all 
mankind. The Government of San 
Marino, which highly appreciated his 
work in defence of the rights of peo- 
ples and his desire to create peaceful 
coexistence among nations, joins in 
the sorrow felt by the United Nations. 
To the sincere condolences of the 
Government of San Marino I add 
mine personally. 


Federico Bigi, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of San Marino 


I have been requested by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General, the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Sierra 
Leone to convey to the United Na- 
tions Organization our profound dis- 
tress and sympathy at the tragic loss 
the world has sustained by the death 
of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 








My Government regarded him a. a 
man of integrity and courage, t: tly 
dedicated to the cause of peace, wh se 
grievous loss will be a grave blow to 
many countries. 


Gershon B. O. Collier, Améas- 
sador-Designate of Sierra 
Leone to the United Nations 


Shocked by the news of the tragic 
death of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, I present you, on behali of 
the Federal Council and on my own 
behalf, my deep condolences. Having 
had the privilege of knowing Dag 
Hammarskjold personally, I had the 
opportunity to appreciate his high 
qualities of integrity, courage and de- 
votion. 

The Swiss Government is_ fully 
conscious of the loss suffered by the 
United Nations in the death of a man 
who fought untiringly for the cause 
of peace and welfare of humanity. 


T. F. Wahlen, President of the 
Swiss Confederation 


The Government and people of 
Tanganyika have learned with pro- 
found sorrow of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s death. He was a great friend to 
Tanganyika and we had looked for- 
ward to receiving him as our guest at 
the celebration of Tanganyika’s in- 
dependence to which the United Na- 
tions have contributed so much. 


Julius Nyerere, Prime Minister 
of Tanganyika 


Future Statelessness 


(Continued from page 17) 


There are, however, several limitations 
to the exercise of this power by a 
contracting state. 

First: the retention of the right to 
deprive is possible only if the grounds 
for deprivation fall under the categor- 
iés defined in the convention. These 
categories of permissible grounds are: 

(a) that, inconsistently with his 
duty of loyalty to the contracting state, 
the person (i) has, in disregard of an 
express prohibition by the contracting 
state, rendered or continued to render 
services to, or received or continued 
to receive emoluments from, another 
state, or, (ii) has conducted himself 
in a manner seriously prejudicial to 
the vital interests of the state; 

(b) that the person has taken an 
oath, or made a formal declaration, 


of allegiance to another state, or given 
definite evidence of his determination 
to repudiate his allegiance to the con- 
tracting state. 

Second: the retention of the right 
to deprive is admitted only if, and to 
the extent to which, the contracting 
state’s legislation at the time of signa- 
ture, ratification or accession provides 
for deprivation. 

Third: the contracting state should 
specify at the moment of signature, 
ratification or accession if and to what 
extent it wishes to retain such power 
of deprivation. 

Fourth: any such power shall be ex- 
ercised in accordance with law, pro- 
viding for the person concerned the 
right to a fair hearing by a court or 
other independent body. 
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The last-mentioned condition cor- 
responds in particular to the principle 
embodied in article 15, paragraph 2, 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, according to which no 
one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his nationality. 

Such are the principal rules laid 
down in the convention. In addition 
to the convention, the conference 





adopted four resolutions, the most im- 
portant of which recommends “that 
persons who are stateless de facto 
should, as far as possible, be treated 
as stateless de jure to enable them to 
acquire an effective nationality.” 

The convention, even if adhered to 
by all states, would not prevent new 
cases of statelessness from arising in 





the future. It does not fill in all the 
gaps between the various nationality 
laws. The mutual adjustment of such 
legislation in conformity with the con- 
vention will, however, definitely re- 
move the principal causes of stateless- 
ness and as such contribute to the 
effective realization of one of the basic 
human rights. 


Fighting and Cease-Fire in Katanga 


Mr. Tshombe. The talks took place 
despite Mr. Tshombe’s initial refusal 
to meet Mr. Khiari who, he said, was 
one of the persons principally responsi- 
ble for the painful events in Katanga. 

The talks, although at first reported 
to be difficult, were successful, and in 


(Continued from page 11) 


a further report Dr. Linner was able 
to confirm that a provisional agree- 
ment for a cease-fire had been 
reached. The cease-fire actually went 
into effect at midnight on September 
20. Agreement was also reached that 
a joint commission of four members 


would be set up immediately to super- 
vise the cease-fire and to seek means 
of bringing harmony to the relations 
between the United Nations and the 
Katanga authorities. 

The texts of the reports by Dr. Lin- 
ner follow. 


Report of the Officer-in-Charge of the United Nations Operation 
in the Congo to the Secretary-General Relating to the Implementation 
of Paragraph A-2 of the Security Council Resolution of February 21, 1961 


ARAGRAPH A-2 of the resolution adopt- 

ed by the Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1961, “urges that measures be 
taken for the immediate withdrawal and 
evacuation from the Congo of all Belgian 
and other foreign military and para-mili- 
tary personnel and political advisers not 
under the United Nations Command, and 
mercenaries.” 

By far the largest concentration of such 
personnel, about 500, was to be found 
in the Katangese armed forces. Efforts to 
implement the above provision, which 
had to be pursued by way of negotiations 
in view of the lack at this stage of legal 
authority for the United Nations to take 
other steps for implementation of the 
resolution within the Congo, remained 
for several months without appreciable 
results. 

On August 24, 1961, the President of 
the Republic of the Congo, upon the 
advice of the Government, enacted Or- 
donnance No. 70, providing for the ex- 
pulsion of all non-Congolese officers and 
mercenaries serving in the Katangese 
forces not under a contract with the 
Central Government. The Prime Minister 
of the Republic of the Congo requested 
United Nations assistance in the execu- 
tion of this ordonnance and in ensuring 
the evacuation of the personnel falling 
under the explusion decree. These actions 
gave the United Nations legal rights 
within the Congo corresponding to the 
terms of the aforementioned resolution. 

On August 26, Mr. Munongo, Minister 
of the Interior of the Katanga provincial 
government, announced that the United 
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Nations was planning to disarm the Kat- 
tangese armed forces and that 1,500 
ANC [Congolese National Army] soldiers 
in United Nations planes were on their 
way to Elisabethville to occupy Katanga. 
This announcement and similar false 
rumors created an atmosphere of tension 
notwithstanding the fact that they were 
immediately denied by the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations was therefore 
compelled to take security precautions 
when, on the morning of August 28, it 
proceeded to take measures for evacuat- 
ing foreign military personnel and mer- 
cenaries. It placed a surveillance on 
Radio Katanga, on gendarmerie head- 
quarters and on other key points and 
installations in the city of Elisabethville. 
During the few hours that this surveil- 
lance lasted, the radio continued to 
broadcast normally, with the sole ex- 
ception that no statements of an inflam- 
matory nature, likely to lead to an in- 
citement to civil or tribal disturbances 
in violation of paragraph A-1 of the 
Security Council resolution of February 
21, were permitted. Moreover, an appeal 
was made to the Katangese gendarmerie 
to cooperate and to the Katangese pop- 
ulation to maintain calm and proceed 
with their normal occupations. No re- 
sistance was encountered from the 
Katangese armed forces or police in the 
execution of the evacuation measures, 
and life continued normally throughout 
Katanga. 

Mr. Tshombe was informed by the 
United Nations representative of the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations action. At 


noon of August 28 Mr, Tshombe stated 
in a broadcast that his government had 
approved of the evacuation of foreign 
military personnel and had terminated 
the services of all foreigners in the 
Katangese armed forces effective that 
day. 

In the morning and again in the after- 
noon of August 28, United Nations rep- 
resentatives met with the Elisabethville 
consular corps at their request to discuss 
repatriation procedures. The Belgian Con- 
sul, who presided over these meetings, 
stated that by arrangement with his col- 
leagues he would undertake the responsi- 
bility for ensuring the surrender and re- 
patriation and travel of all personnel re- 
quired to be evacuated, irrespective of 
their nationality. He introduced two 
senior officers who had served in the 
Katanga gendarmerie and who were to 
assist the United Nations in arranging 
an orderly withdrawal of all foreign 
personnel who served in the Katangese 
armed forces. The United Nations agreed 
to this evacuation procedure on con- 
dition that the evacuation would not 
thereby be delayed and that the United 
Nations retain the exclusive authority 
to decide who should be evacuated and 
when. On this understanding the United 
Nations refrained from continuing to 
search for and apprehend foreign mili- 
tray personnel and permitted about 70 
Belgian officers to stay in the Belgian 
Consulate building in Elisabethville until 
transport for them became available. 

Unfortunately, these arrangements were 
not scrupulously observed. Only the 
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officers already stationed in the Belgian 
Consulate building and officers of the 
Belgian Army placed at the disposal of 
Katanga by the Belgian Government 
were dealt with under this procedure, 
and even in the case of these officers 
delays or administrative exemptions were 
proposed. The foreign officers and mer- 
cenaries, profiting from this relaxation 
of evacuation measures, reinfiltrated into 
the gendarmerie, and there were indi- 
cations that they began distributing arms 
to certain political or ethnic groupings. 
The foreign elements also began exercis- 
ing pressure on some Katangese ministers 
to dissuade them from moving toward 
political reconciliation to the authority 
of the Central Government. Finally, the 
foreign military personnel, together with 
the so-called “ultras” among the non- 
African residents, exercised an adverse 
influence on the Katangese government, 
inciting them to terroristic actions and 
violations of fundamental liberties. 
Thus, the actions of the political 
police (Séreté), which must be regarded 
as falling under paragraph A-2 of the 
resolution and which is an instrument of 
Mr. Munongo largely directed by foreign 
officers, combined with the inflammatory 
propaganda broadcast on Radio Katanga 
and spreading of rumors, caused panic 
among the Baluba population, who began 
to throng into United Nations camps, 
asking for protection. The influx of Ba- 
luba refugees, who constitute the econo- 
mically and educationally most advanced 
part of the African population of Elisa- 
bethville, began on August 24 following 
the arrest of their spokeman, Mr. Bintu, 
and a few other leaders. By September 
9 the number of refugees had reached 
35,000 and created not only a very 
serious problem for the United Nations, 
which had to protect, feed, shelter and 
care for them, but also a situation like- 
ly to lead to tribal and civil war. 
Information obtained by the United 
Nations from various sources established 
that Mr. Munongo and his Sireté offic- 
ials had conspired, or were attempting, 
to carry out attacks on United Nations 
personnel, military as well as civilian. 
These reports were to some extent con- 
firmed by the occurrence of inspired 
demonstrations against the United Nations 
in the first week of September, which 
resulted in considerable material loss to 
the United Nations and in injury to a 
number of United Nations personnel. 
Of a much more dangerous character, 
however, was the menace to the security 
of the United Nations personnel and pro- 
perty constituted by the terroristic con- 
spiracies and activities of some of the 
foreign officers in the Katangese armed 
forces who had thus escaped evacuation 
measures. Most prominent among them 
were a group of officers of French nation- 
ality, some of whom were unable to 
return to their own country because of 
their implication in the recent revolt by 
French military elements in Algeria. 
Another group consisted of soldiers of 
fortune, while a third group were the 
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so-called “volunteers” recruited from 
among foreign settlers in the Congo. 
Information received to the effect that 
one such group planned to introduce 
plastic bombs into the building in which 
the United Nations offices in Elisabeth- 
ville were located compelled the United 
Nations on September 6 to move its 
headquarters to one of the military 
camps. There was also evidence that 
these officers were organizing a guerilla 
group among the gendarmerie personnel, 
that they were maintaining their hold 
over certain units of the gendarmerie, 
preventing them from cooperating with 
the United Nations, and that they organ- 
ized the attack on the United Nations 
garage and the burning of United Na- 
tions vehicles. 

The day of September 9 was set as 
the time limit as of which all foreign 
military personnel had to report to a 
United Nations unit for evacuation. By 
that date, however, only 273 foreign 
officers and mercenaries had been re- 
patriated and 65 were awaiting repatria- 
tion. At least 104 foreign personnel 
were known to have failed to report or 
to give any account of themselves. The 
United Nations representative thereupon 
called once more on the consuls, asking 
them to ensure the immediate departure 
of their nationals, failing which the 
United Nations would have to resume 
action for implementing the February 21 
resolution by all means at its disposal. 

In the morning of September 11 the 
deputy United Nations representative in 
Elisabethville was arrested on orders given 
by a non-Congolese officer of the politi- 
cal police (Sireté). This was the culmin- 
ation of a long series of wrongful acts 
by these officers, including the organiza- 
tion of attacks on the United Nations, 
repeated threats and incitements to vio- 
lence. Moreover, it was impossible to 
persuade the Baluba refugees to return 
from the United Nations camp to their 
homes as long as they were exposed to 
threats and arbitrary arrests by, or at 
the direction of, Séreté officials. The 
United Nations therefore requested that 
all the non-Congolese officers of the 
Sfireté be evacuated within 48 hours. 

At the instigation of the remaining 
foreign officers, as well as of the local 
extremists, heavily armed patrols and 
guard posts began to be maintained by 
the gendarmerie at all public buildings 
and other installations in Elisabethville. 
The police was reinforced by 300 mem- 
bers of Mr. Munongo’s Bayake tribe. 
Arms were also being distributed to in- 
dividuals and groups who were not pro- 
perly trained and disciplined to handle 
them. 

On September 12 the “Foreign Min- 
ister of the Katanga Government,” Mr. 
Kimba, announced that negotiations had 
been opened for reinforcing Katangese 
units with personnel and equipment from 
Rhodesia. 

Also on September 12, United Nations 
representatives met with Mr. Tshombe 
and members of his government in an 


attempt to obtain a lessening of the :-n- 
sion, a withdrawal or at least reduction of 
the military elements from the street: in 
Elisabethville, an end to the inflammatory 
propaganda, redress of refugee grievances 
which would permit their return to their 
homes, and assurance that the evacuation 
of all personnel falling under paragraph 
A-2 of the February 21 Security Council 
resolution would proceed  prompily. 
United Nations representatives also at- 
tempted to persuade the Katanga govern- 
ment to reconcile their political differ- 
ences with the Central Government by 
constitutional means and gave assurances 
concerning Mr. Tshombe’s safety if he 
wished to travel to Leopoldville for dis- 
cussions. On all these points the answer 
of the Katangese government was a neg- 
ative one: they refused emphatically to 
permit the evacuation of the foreign 
officers serving in the Katangese Sireté. 

In the early hours of September 13, 
the United Nations forces therefore took 
security precautions similar to those ap- 
plied on August 28, and deemed neces- 
sary to prevent inflammatory broadcasts 
or other threats to the maintenance of 
law and order while the United Nations 
resumed carrying out its task of appre- 
hending and evacuating foreign military 
and para-military personnel. At this 
point an alert was set, since arson was 
discovered at the United Nations garage. 
As the United Nations troops were pro- 
ceeding toward the garage premises, fire 
was opened on them from the building 
where a number of foreign officers were 
known to be staying. United Nations 
troops were subsequently also resisted 
and fired at as they were deploying to- 
ward key points or while they were 
guarding installations in the city. United 
Nations troops returned fire. 

While it is yet too early to reconstruct 
from the incomplete reports the whole 
story of the events of the day, a report 
transmitted at noon on September 13 
by the Commander of United Nations 
forces in Katanga, Brigadier S.K. Rajah, 
states that the radio station and post 
office guarded by United Nations troops 
were attacked several times and _ that 
extensive sniping fire was directed against 
United Nations troops and the residence 
of the United Nations representative 
from houses occupied by non-African 
residents of the city. Non-Congolese 
officers and mercenaries were observed 
leading the attacks, directing fire and 
handling the weapons. On the other hand, 
there is no evidence of any spontaneous 
or large-scale actions having been taken 
against the United Nations by the Con- 
golese personnel of the gendarmerie. 

Sporadic sniping and occasional bursts 
from heavier weapons were reported 
throughout the day and up to the time 
of writing this report, the Katanga radio 
station was reported substantially dam- 
aged by mortar fire directed at it when 
the United Nations sought to use it to 
appeal for calm and cessation of fire. 
Casualties so far ascertained include 
one Indian soldier and one Swedish 
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officer killed, six Indian, three Swedish, 
four Irish and one Norwegian personnel 
wounded. 

The United Nations representative con- 
tacted Mr. Tshombe and attempted to 
obiain a cessation of the hostilities as 
soon as possible. A cease-fire was in 
fact issued by Mr. Tshombe but was dis- 
regarded by the mercenaries involved in 
the fighting. Thoughout the incident, the 
adjutant of the President, Major Mwam- 
ba, assisted the United Nations head- 
quarters in their efforts to contact re- 
sponsible authorities who could have 
used their influence to restore calm. 

To this end, a meeting was arranged 
between the United Nations representa- 
tive, the United States Consul, Mr. 
Tshombe and other political and military 


Addendum covering developments 


Attacks on United Nations troops in 
Elisabethville continued during September 
14. United Nations troops resisted these 
attacks and maintained their positions. 

At Elisabethville airport, a team of 
technicians sent from Leopoldville is 
manning the control tower and helping 
to maintain the essential ground services 
and facilities. At 0830 local time on 
September 14, however, fire from anti- 
aircraft batteries located in a gendarmerie 
base depot was opened against an air- 
craft approaching the airfield. The team 
of United Nations technicians also re- 
paired the installations of the Elisabeth- 
ville radio station, which resumed broad- 
casting on September 14. 

During the night of September 13-14, 
United Nations troops guarding the post 
office building in Elisabethville repelled 
three concerted attacks against them. 
Occasional sniper shots from villas oc- 
cupied by non-Africans against United 
Nations personnel continued throughout 
the day, but the intensity of firing de- 
creased after more United Nations patrols 
were sent to the European section. 

In the evening of September 13 and 
again in the morning of September 14 
fire from mortars and machine guns 
was opened against the United Nations 
camp harboring the Baluba refugees. 
European personnel were observed di- 
recting the firing. 

The sections of the city of Elisabeth- 
ville inhabited by Africans remained calm 
and quiet. 

The company of United Nations troops 
which had been sent to Jadotville at the 
urgent request of the consular corps to 
protect the non-Congolese population 
was for more than 48 hours under 
sustained attack by a far superior number 
of gendarmerie under non-Congolese 
leadership. Reinforcements sent from 
Elisabethville to relieve this company 
were stopped 20 kilometres from Jadot- 
ville by roadblocks well covered by auto- 
matic weapons and mortars. At approxi- 
mately 1600 hours on September 14-a 
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leaders to take place at noon. Mr. 
Tshombe and the Congolese leaders did 
not come to that meeting, however, and 
contact between them and the United 
Nations representative was not reestab- 
lished up to the time when this report 
was being drafted. Mr. Kibwe [Vice 
President of Katanga] is reported to be 
in a United Nations camp. 

In the afternoon of September 13, the 
Central Government of the Republic of 
the Congo dispatched to Elisabethville a 
delegation headed by the Commissaire 
d’Etat for Katanga, Mr. E.D. Bocheley, 
to assist the provincial authorities in the 
restoration of law and order. The United 
Nations dispatched a team of technical 
experts to help in the restoration of 
essential utilities and public services. 


during September 13-14, 1961 


jet-powered fighter aircraft bearing red 
markings at its wing tips strafed and 
bombed the United Nations unit at Jadot- 
ville. It was reported that this plane had 
taken off from Kolwezi and that it was 
piloted by a Rhodesian flyer who had 
arrived there on September 13. It is posi- 
tively known that there is no Congolese 
pilot trained and capable of flying this 
type of airplane. A report received late 
on September 14 from the United Nations 
troops at Jadotville states that they had 
been given an ultimatum to surrender by 
1830 hours that day. 

At 1630 hours, United Nations troops 
at Kamina base were attacked by one 
gendarmerie company with two armored 
cars. The initial attack on United Nations 
troops was repelled. At 1725 hours heavy 
mortar fire was opened against base in- 
stallations, and radio communications 
with United Nations troops at the base 
have been out since that time. 

While military attacks continued, Unit- 
ed Nations representatives in Elisabeth- 
ville made every effort to contact Mr. 
Tshombe and to obtain confirmation 
and enforcement of a cease-fire. On 
September 13 at 4:45 am., shortly 
after the first exchange of fire took 
place, Mr. Thombe telephoned the United 
Nations representative at Elisabethville 
requesting a cease-fire, on the under- 
standing the United Nations troops would 


Addendum covering developments 


Attacks on United Nations troops in 
Elisabethville, Jadotville and Kamina 
continued during September 15. 

In Elisabethville, attacks on United 
Nations positions took place during the 
night. 

A small detachment of United Nations 
troops was surprised by a sudden attack 
in overwhelming force and suffered seri- 
ous losses, including three missing pre- 
sumed dead. 

During the day of September 15 fire 








be allowed to complete their mission 
without interference by the gendarmerie. 
Efforts to bring a cease-fire into effect 
were made by Mr. Tshombe with the 
assistance of his adjutant, Major Mwam- 
ba. At 6 a.m. contact was lost with him. 
Fire resumed from the gendarmerie 
units at about 7 a.m. 


Mr. Kibwe, who was staying at the 
United Nations camp, agreed on Septem- 
ber 14 to seek out Mr. Tshombe in order 
to obtain from him an appeal to the 
Katangese gendarmerie not to allow 
themselves to be led by foreign mer- 
cenaries into hostilities which were det- 
rimental to their interests. Mr. Kibwe 
and Mr. O’Brien [United Nations rep- 
resentative] then visited the British con- 
sul, in whose presence Mr. Kibwe re- 
newed his undertaking. However, con- 
trary to his commitment, Mr. Kibwe did 
not return to the United Nations camp. 
Attempts to arrange a meeting with Lt. 
Col. Muke, commander of the gendar- 
merie, were also unsuccessful. 


On September 14, Radio Katanga 
carried the following declaration made by 
Mr. Kibwe: 

“In my capacity as Vice-President of 
Katanga, I request all people to remain 
calm. Since President Tshombe is tem- 
porarily incapacitated, I have assumed 
command of the armed forces and I 
order all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the gendarmerie 
to cease fire immediately. President 
Tshombe shares my desire to avoid any 
bloodshed. Today it is not by arms but 
by the good will of all that we will be 
able to settle the difficulties that beset 
us. I therefore say to you, cease all 
obstinate resistance, which can only lead 
to slaughter.” 

On the afternoon of September 14, an 
unidentified radio station in Elisabeth- 
ville began to broadcast inflammatory 
anti-United Nations propaganda in Mr. 
Tshombe’s name, and leaflets with sim- 
ilar contents were distributed throughout 
town. 

As the attacks on United Nations per- 
sonnel continued, a number of foreign 
officers who had gone into hiding after 
August 28 reappeared in public places, 
openly vaunting that they were directing 
the military operations and leading the 
attacks. 


during September 14-15, 1961 


on the ground came mostly from snipers, 
but two air raids were carried out by 
a jet fighter, possibly the same one which 
on the previous day strafed and bombed 
United Nations troops at Jadotville. 
(Available information indicates that the 
Katanga forces dispose of two jet fight- 
ers.) In the first raid two bombs were 
dropped on the airport; during the sec- 
ond raid bombs were dropped in the 
vicinity of the residence of the United 
Nations representative, of the Lido Hotel 
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where a number of United Nations 
troops were staying, and of the refugee 
camp. No casualties were suffered from 
these raids, but an Air Katanga plane 
parked at the airfield was destroyed. 
Three United Nations vehicles were dam- 
aged by fire opened from an ambulance 
car marked with a red cross. 

In Jadotville, the United Nations com- 
pany rejected two ultimata to surrender 
which were issued to it in the afternoon 
and evening of September 14. It was 
thereupon attacked by a superior force. 
The United Nations troops repelled the 
attack and captured two Belgian officers 
who were leading the Katangese forces. 

It had not yet been possible to relieve 
these troops. They stood up gallantly to 
two more bombing and strafing attacks 
from the air on September 15, as well as 
to nearly constant fire from gendarmerie 
positions surounding them. 

Contact with United Nations troops at 
Kamina base was reestablished after the 
United Nations troops there had repelled 
two attacks. The 21 Belgian officers and 
mercenaries who were detained at Kamina 
base while awaiting repatriation were 
evacuated to Leopoldville in the night 
of September 14-15. Thereafter the at- 
tempts to penetrate into the base stopped, 
although mortar and machine-gun fire 
against United Nations troops at the 
base continued. At 1140 hours on Sep- 
tember 15 a jet fighter strafed with ma- 
chine-gun fire and rockets the air con- 
trol tower and the runways, damaging 


a United Nations airplane and causing 
four casualties among its crew and the 
Congolese ground staff. 

In the morning of September 15 Mr. 
Kibwe advised the United Nations repre- 
sentative that he had finally made con- 
tact with Mr. Tshombe, who was willing 
to come to a meeting at the British Con- 
sulate. The United Nations representative 
met again with Mr. Kibwe at 1530 
hours, and the meeting with Mr. Tshombe 
was arranged to take place at 1900 hours. 
However, neither Mr. Tshombe nor Mr. 
Kibwe arrived at the arranged time and 
place, and the United Nations representa- 
tive was unable to contact them by 
2200 hours that night. 

In the afternoon of September 15 Mr. 
Munongo notified the United Nations 
representative in Elisabethville through 
a messenger that he was holding at his 
villa near the Rhodesian border two Irish 
officers captured in the surprise attack 
referred to above. He warned the United 
Nations representative that the two Unit- 
ed Nations officers would be shot unless 
the two Belgian officers captured by the 
United Nations in Jadotville were 
promptly set free. 

Except for the non-Congolese resi- 
dents, the population of Elisabethville 
and other towns remained calm. Simi- 
larly friendly relationships continued be- 
tween United Nations troops and gen- 
darmerie units in Northern Katanga, 
where all the foreign personnel had been 
evacuated. 


Addendum covering developments during September 16-17, 1961 


Attempts to establish a cease-fire were 
pursued, but without success. 

Attacks against United Nations per- 
sonnel continued in Elisabethville, Jadot- 
ville and Kamina. 

The jet fighter operating against the 
United Nations attacked a DC-3 plane 
which was transporting wounded per- 
sonnel from Kamina to Leopoldville. 
The aircraft was hit, but could continue 
on its way. Two more Congolese civilians, 
injured in the strafing raid on Kamina 
on September 15, died of their wounds. 
On September 16 the jet fighter again 
attacked Kamina, throwing bombs on the 
airfield, as well as on the United Nations 
company encircled in Jadotville. It also 
carried out a number of flights over 
Elisabethville, with the object of pre- 
venting the landing of supplies or re- 
inforcements to United Nations forces. 

The situation in Elisabethville was 
relatively quiet, except for occasional 
sniping at United Nations forces in the 
European city and mortar fire directed 
at the United Nations civilian head- 
quarters, which caused several casualties. 

The United Nations unit in Jadotville 
was supplied in the morning of Septem- 
ber 16 by helicopter. Two companies 
were sent out from Elisabethville to 
relieve the Jadotville unit, but ran into 
heavy fire from a strongly fortified gen- 
darmerie position about 20 kilometres 
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before reaching the city. Fire was re- 
turned and continued for most of the 
day. In the late afternoon, the Congolese 
soldiers in Jadotville refused to obey 
their foreign officers and stopped attack- 
ing United Nations troops. A cease-fire 
was agreed upon, including a provision 
that the jet fighter would be grounded 
and the roadblocks set up by the gen- 
darmerie on the Elisabethville-Jadotville 
road removed. United Nations troops 
were provided by the Congolese soldiers 
with fresh food and other commodities, 
and it was agreed that a joint tour of 
Jadotville by United Nations officers, 
gendarmerie and local authorities would 
take place in the morning of September 
17. 

Kamina base suffered mostly from 
strafing by the jet fighter, but was also 
subject to mortar fire. The outlying areas 
of the base, from which United Nations 
personnel had been evacuated, were 
raided and looted by small gendarmerie 
units. 

Water and electricity supply services 
in Elisabethville were restored after a 
short interruption. The Congolese pop- 
ulation throughout Katanga remained 
calm and fraternized with the United 
Nations, as did gendarmerie units in 
locations where there were no non-Con- 
golese officers or mercenaries. 

Efforts to contact Mr. Tshombe con- 


tinued. The British Consul reported 
Kibwe’s statement that he and e 
Tshombe were about to leave for he 
meeting with the United Nations repve- 
sentative arranged for 1900 hours on 
September 15 when they were preveried 
from so doing by Mr. Tshombe’s “m'li- 
tary advisers.” At midnight on September 
16 the British Consul informed the 
United Nations representative at Elisa- 
bethville that Mr. Tshombe wished to 
meet him at 1130 hours on September 
17 in Bancroft, Rhodesia. The Secretary- 
General asked the following reply to be 
transmitted from him: 


“(1) The mandate of the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo is, broadly 
speaking, to help maintain public order. 
The resolution of February 21 defined 
further two aspects of this mandate 
which are binding on the Organization 
and on all member states and _ their 
nationals. I quote the two relevant para- 
graphs: 


‘1. Urges that the United Nations take 

immediately all appropriate measures 

to prevent the occurrence of civil war 
in the Congo, including arrangements 

for cease-fires, the halting of all mili- 

tary operations, the prevention of 

clashes, and the use of force, if neces- 
sary, in the last resort; 

‘2. Urges that measures be taken for 

the immediate withdrawal and evacua- 

tion from the Congo of all Belgian 
and other foreign military and para- 
military personnel and political ad- 
visers not under the United Nations 

Command, and mercenaries.’ 

“(2) In the same resolution the Secur- 
ity Council declares that it is convinced 
that the solution of the problems of the 
Congo lies in the hands of the Congo- 
lese people themselves without any inter- 
ference from outside and that there can 
be no solution without conciliation. The 
Council adds that it is convinced further 
that the imposition of any solution not 
based on genuine conciliation would, far 
from settling any issues, great'y enhance 
the dangers of conflict within the Congo 
and threat to international peace and 
security. 

“(3) A principle of the United Nations 
which is absolutely binding upon all 
is the maintenance of peace and, to that 
end and in order to protect human life, 
they are bound to cease all hostilities 
and to seek solutions to the conflict by 
means of negotiation, mediation and con- 
ciliation. 

“(4) You have yourself accepted the 
objectives of the United Nations mission 
as defined in paragraph (1), that is to 
say, the maintenance of public order, 
the prevention of civil war and the evac- 
uation of all the personnel referred to by 
the Security Council. There should there- 
fore be no difference of opinion between 
the Organization and you as to the 
framework within which ways must be 
sought of putting an end to the present 
armed conflict. 
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“(5) As regards the idea that a solu- 
tion to the problem of the Congo should 
be sought through reconcilation—which 
would naturally have to be achieved 
within the framework of the Constitution 
of the Republic—you have several times 
given us clear indications that you also 
accepted this point of view. I am there- 
fore convinced that you do not share the 
opinion of certain elements who reject 
the idea of reconciliation, which leads 
me to the conclusion that your views 
and those of the United Nations are 
identical with respect to the principles on 
which the attempt to find a solution to 
the political problem should be based. 


“(6) On the morning of September 13, 
you yourself requested a cease-fire and 
I understand that you made efforts to 
bring it about. Since the United Nations 
desires without reservation to avoid hos- 
tilities and the shedding of blood, your 
request was accepted in advance, on con- 
dition, of course, that you could estab- 
lish an effective cease-fire on your side. 
In so doing, you would remain faithful 
to the position you have taken, which I 
mentioned in paragraphs (4) and (5) 
above. The efforts to bring about a cease- 
fire have failed for reasons which we do 
not know, but which seem to derive 
from the opposition of certain of those 
responsible for military operations in 
Katanga. We have unceasingly sought to 
make contact with you and you even 
promised us that you would meet United 
Nations representatives for discussions 
on Friday evening, but you did not come 
to the meeting place chosen by common 
consent. 

“The United Nations, faithful to its 
principles, still wishes to see established, 
without delay, the cease-fire which you 
yourself requested and which it should 
be possible for you to achieve, given 
your position of principle as I have 
described it. 


“(7) I have been informed of the 
message received by Mr. O’Brien from 
Mr. Dunnett, the British Consul, inviting 
him to meet you tomorrow at 11.30 at 
Bancroft in Northern Rhodesia. I sug- 
gest that I should meet you personally, so 
that together we can try to find peaceful 
methods of resolving the present conflict, 
thus opening the way to a solution of the 
Katanga problem within the framework 
of the Congo. The proposed meeting ob- 
viously requires that orders should be 
given beforehand for an immediate and 
effective cease-fire. I therefore propose to 
you that such a cease-fire should be firm- 
ly imposed by both sides, so as to make 
a meeting possible and to come nearer to 
a solution of the present conflict within 
the framework established by the Secur- 
ity Council and already accepted by you. 
As I shall have to go to the meeting 
place by air, I suggest that the meeting 
should be at Ndola. I am dependent on 
our transport facilities and for this reason 
the hour which you proposed is im- 
possible for me. I shall inform you as 
early as possible tomorrow morning of 
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my time of arrival, allowing for the fact 
that before I leave I must have your 
reply to this message, including your 
decision regarding the cease-fire. The 
cease-fire will occur automatically on the 
United Nations side, in view of the fact 
that according to the instructions given 
and the rules followed by the Organi- 
zation, it only opens fire in self-defence. 

“(8) I am awaiting your urgent reply 
to this proposal for a meeting and for 
an immediate cease-fire. 


(Signed) Dag Hammarskjold 


On September 17 the fighting abated 
in Elisabethville, though the Ghurka 
camp was mortared throughout the night 
of September 16-17. Several casualties 
resulted—one Indian soldier was killed 
and six others wounded. 

In Jadotville there was a sudden 
change; at noon on September 17 a 
message was received from the Irish 
company commander indicating that they 
were being held as hostages by the gen- 
darmerie. In spite of all efforts, no other 
communications with Jadotville were pos- 
sible after this message, though it was 
understood that this changed situation 
had not resulted in any further casual- 
ties among the Irish company. 

At Kamina the airport control tower 
was again attacked by the jet fighter 
early in the morning of September 17. 
This same aircraft came back toward 
noon and bombed the base, setting a 
United Nations DC-4 in flames and 
wounding one United Nations pilot and 
one Swedish soldier. 

At 1000 hours on the 17th, the British 
Consul transmitted to the United Nations 
representatives in Elisabethville the reply 
of President Tshombe to the message 
addressed to him by the Secretary-Gener- 
al on September 16. President Tshombe’s 
reply was as follows: 


“(a) The President and the govern- 
ment agree on the principle of an im- 
mediate cease-fire. 

(b) He requests that United Nations 
troops be confined to their camps. 

(c) He requests that the United 

Nations stop troop movements and the 
sending of reinforcements by land and 
air. 
(d) The President agrees to go to 
Ndola and requests transportation by 
light plane capable of landing and taking 
off from the Rhodesian airport of 
Kupushi.” 


President Tshombe also indicated that 
his delegation would be composed of 
his Minister of Finance, Mr. Kibwe, his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Kimba, 
and the Secretary of State for the Com- 
mon Market, Mr Mwenda-Odilon, in ad- 
dition to himself. 


In answer to this second message from 
President Tshombe, the Secretary-General 
asked the United Nations representative 
in Elisabethville to inform President 
Tshombe as follows: 


“Kindly inform Tshombe that the Sec- 
retary-General finds it impossible to ac- 
cept the conditions for a cease-fire and a 
meeting which have been conveyed to 
him. 

“According to the terms of the letter 
from the Secretary-General, in the exist- 
ing circumstances there can be no ques- 
tion of anything but an unconditional 
cease-fire on both sides and an agree- 
ment to meet together, all other modali- 
ties obviously to be discussed in the 
course of the meeting. The Secretary- 
General cannot agree to meet Tshombe 
unless this preliminary agreement, which 
is fully in accord with normal practice, 
is accepted. 

“The Secretary-General regrets that 
by introducing conditions, Mr. Tshombe 
has delayed the taking of measures to 
protect human life. He sincerely hopes 
that a favorable reply to his observations 
by Mr. Tshombe will make possible a 
meeting without further delay. 


“As regards military movements and 
maintaining the positions of the various 
military groups, the cease-fire order 
should naturally be interpreted as having 
no effect on the status quo, which is to 
be maintained in all respects throughout 
the period during which an agreement is 
being sought.” 


When the United Nations representa- 
tive in  Elisabethville contacted the 
British Consul to ask him to convey this 
last message from the Secretary-General 
to President Tshombe at approximately 
1400 hours, he was informed that Presi- 
dent Tshombe had already made plans to 
travel with his group to Ndola at 1500 
hours, and that President Tshombe had 
already chartered a plane for this journey. 

In the absence of further word from 
President Tshombe, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral decided to go to Ndola and con- 
sequently left Leopoldville at approxi- 
mately 1700 hours. 


Special report on the tragic flight of the Secretary-General 


As already indicated in the last part 
of the report of the Officer-in-Charge 
covering developments during September 
16-17, 1961, the Secretary-General de- 
cided to travel to Ndola in order to meet 
there with President Tshombe. It is 
worthy of note that at the time the 
Secretary-General decided to undertake 


this journey, President Tshombe had not 
replied to his message. 

An aircraft of the DC-6B category, on 
charter from the Swedish Transair Com- 
pany, and which was assigned to the 
Force Commander of the oNuC military 
operations, was used for this flight. This 
particular aircraft had arrived in Leo- 
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poldville from Elisabethville on the 
morning of September 17, and it was 
then noticed that a bullet had perforated 
one of the exhaust pipes of one of the 
engines. The Swedish mechanical crew 
immediately set themselves to repairing 
this, at the same time checking all other 
engines for possible damage, since the 
plane had been shot at while taking off 
earlier from Elisabethville. 

The party which accompanied the 
Secretary-General was composed of: 

Mr. Heinrich A. Wieschhoff, Director 
and Deputy to the Under-Secretary, De- 
partment of Political and Security Coun- 
cil Affairs; 

Mr. Vladimir Fabry, Special Counsellor 
to the Officer-in-Charge of the United 
Nations Operation in the Congo; 

Mr. William Ranallo, Personal Aide 
to the Secretary-General; 

Miss Alice Lalande, Secretary to the 
Officer-in-Charge; 

Sgt. Harold M. Julien, Acting Chief 
Security Officer, ONUC; 

Sgt. Serge L. Barrau, Security Officer, 
ONUC; 

Sgt. Francis Eivers, Investigator, ONUC; 
as well as two Swedish soldiers from 
the 11th infantry battalion stationed in 
Leopoldville, namely: 

W/O S. O. Hijelte, 

Pte. P. E. Persson, 
and the crew consisting of six members, 
namely: 

Capt. Per Hallonquist, 

Capt. Nils-Eric Aahreus, 

2nd Pilot Lars Litton, 

F/E Nils Goran Wilhelmsson, 

A/P Harald Noork, 

Radio Operator Karl Erik Rosen. 

The plane took off from Ndjili at 1700 
hours local time on September 17, 1961, 
and its destination was Ndola, a small 
town located on the border between the 
Province of Katanga and Northern Rho- 
desia, approximately 200 kilometres 
south of Elisabethville. The flight plan 
did not provide for any stopovers. Be- 
cause of existing difficulties in communi- 
cations it was not expected to obtain 
confirmation regarding the arrival of the 
aircraft at Ndola until the early hours 
on the morning of September 18. 

At ‘approximately 0800 hours, news 
was received from the Leopoldville air 
control tower, which had managed to 
be in touch with the control tower of 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, to the 
effect that the plane carrying the Secre- 
tary-General and his party had not yet 
reached Ndola. A most urgent communi- 
cation was also obtained from the United 
Nations representative in Elisabethville 
confirming that he had not received any 
news either. 

At 0900 hours, United Nations base 
operations at Ndjili airport reported that 
an unidentified aircraft had been re- 
ported overflying Ndola airport late the 
previous night but that no communica- 
tion contacts had been made between 
this plane and the control tower. The 
message also indicated that a report had 
reached the police station at Ndola to 
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the effect that a great flash in the sky 
had been noticed at approximately 0100 
hours that morning, not very far from 
a locality in Rhodesian territory by the 
name of Mufulira. Upon receipt of this 
information, the flight information centre 
of Leopoldville immediately requested 
their counterparts in Salisbury to send 
out a search and rescue party. At the 
same time, and while exhausting -every 
possible means of communication, the 
United Nations headquarters in Leopold- 
ville got in touch with the Embassies of 
France, Portugal, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, re- 
questing assistance in setting up rescue 
parties with every possible plane they 
could make available. 

Shortly afterwards information was 
received to the effect that the Rhodesian 
Government had launched a large-scale 
search party in the early hours of the 
morning. Three aircraft belonging to the 
United States which were stationed in 
the area joined in the search, as well as 
two onuc planes dispatched from Leo- 
poldville. France also pledged three air- 
planes which were ready to take off al- 
most immediately from Brazzaville. 

At approximately 1400 hours on Sep- 
tember 18, and through a direct report 
received by the United States Embassy 
in Leopoldville from its Air Attaché who 
was in Ndola, information was received 
that the wreck of an airplane had been 
sighted approximately seven miles north- 
east of the airport and that a ground 
party was en route. 

It was not until later in the evening 
that confirmation was received that the 
Air Attaché of the United States Em- 
bassy, acting in the capacity of search- 
master, had reported from the scene of 
the crash that the wreck was indeed that 
of the Secretary-General’s plane and 
that 13 bodies had thus far been recov- 
ered, in addition to one survivor. Among 
the bodies, that of the Secretary-General 
was positively identified. A Rhodesian 
civil aviation engineer was also on the 
scene in charge of the investigation. 

Immediate steps were then taken to 
send a United Nations official to Ndola 
for the purpose of taking care of the 
bodies. 

In the early evening hours of the 18th, 
the Prime Minister of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Congo 
issued a communiqué, which is repro- 
duced in Annex I below. 

It may also be mentioned that, on 
being contacted by oNuc in Leopoldville, 
the Minister of Communications of the 
Central Government sent a letter to the 
Officer-in-Charge authorizing all French, 
Portuguese, Rhodesian, British and Amer- 


Addendum covering developments 


During the night of September 17-18, 
Katanga gendarmerie in Elisabethville 
continued their mortar attacks on the 
United Nations headquarters and twice 
on the post office. On the morning of the 
18th, the Katanga jet fighter bombed the 


ican aircraft engaged in the search for (ie 
Secretary-General’s plane to overfly ihe 
Republic’s territory. The letter added .:at 
the Government did not guarantee ‘he 
security of the search planes in area. in 
Katanga where fighting was taking pl. ze, 

The United Nations official sent f:»m 
Elisabethville to take charge of the boi 
arrived at Ndola on the morning of the 
19th and was afforded all facilities and 
assistance by the local authorities. In a 
message sent at 1500 hours he also con- 
firmed the identification of the bodies, 

Two more bodies were found and re- 
ported in the afternoon of the 19th. 
They were those of the two Swedish 
soldiers who had accompanied the Sec- 
retary-General and his party as additional 
guards. 

The sole survivor is Security Sergeant 
Harold Julien, who had been Acting 
Chief Security Officer at oNuc head- 
quarters in Leopoldville, and whose con- 
dition was reported critical but not des- 
perate. [Sergeant Julien died in hospital 
on September 23.] 


® 
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Annex | 


Press release dated September 18, 1961, 
issued by the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo 


Immediately after the radio and press 
announcement of the disappearance of 
the airplane carrying Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, a special meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers was called by Mr. Cyrille 
Adoula, the Prime Minister, for the 
purpose of considering the domestic and 
international repercussions of the death 
of a man who had successfully borne 
up under great strain and had remained 
the link between East and West and the 
guardian of the interests of small states 
threatened by the Western imperialists 
and neocolonialists. Important decisions 
were taken. The Republic of the Congo 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Hammarskjold, who, despite a crushing 
burden of work, recently visited Leopold- 
ville at the invitation of the Central 
Government of the Congo. Therefore, in 
order to pay a tribute to this great man, 
now vanished from the scene, and to 
his colleagues, all of whom have fallen 
victim to the shameless intrigues of the 
great financial powers of the West, and 
in order to demonstrate publicly our 
indignation at the scandalous interference 
in our affairs by certain foreign countries, 
the Government has decided to proclaim 
Tuesday, September 19, a day of national 
mourning. Flags will be flown at half- 
mast throughout the country. 


during September 18-19, 1961 


United Nations headquarters building. 
A United Nations medical supply depot 
was captured by the gendarmerie and 
one Italian medical doctor and four of 
his men, all belonging to the Italian Red 
Cross, were taken prisoners. The road- 
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biock established by United Nations 
troops on the road from Elisabethville 
to Jadotville was also attacked shortly 
before midnight and the attack repulsed. 


Efforts to restore communications with 
Jadotville did not meet with success, al- 
though it was confirmed that the heli- 
copter which had flown supplies to the 
Irish company on the morning of the 
16th was safe in the custody of that com- 
pany, as was its pilot. At Kamina, the 
Katanga jet fighter bombed the base 
again and fired on a United Nations 
DC-3 without damaging it. The base was 
otherwise reported quiet, except for spo- 
radic bursts of fire. 


In Albertville, the old airfield was 
under machine-gun and mortar fire; in- 
termittent firing continued through the 
night of September 17-18. Although the 
United Nations hospital there was at one 
stage surrounded by the gendarmerie, 
United Nations troops were able to 
break this encirclement, and the gen- 
darmerie troops disappeared completely 
shortly afterwards. Firing from the gen- 
darmerie was also directed on the United 
Nations post at the railway station; mor- 
tars and grenades were used. At about 
noon on the 18th, the District Commis- 
sioner asked the United Nations author- 
ities for an immediate cease-fire. Late 
in the evening some 100 gendarmes had 
given up their arms and ammunition to 
the United Nations troops, while mobile 
groups had fied to the neighboring vil- 
ages on the outskirts of the city. No 
United Nations casualties were reported 
as a result of the day’s shooting. 

On the political plane a message ad- 
dressed to “the representative of the 
United Nations in Leopoldville” was_re- 
ceived in the morning of September 18 
from President Tshombe through the 
British Embassy. In that message, Mr. 
Tshombe declared that before leaving 
Elisabethville he ordered a_ cease-fire, 
which was immediately broken by a new 
attack by Indians and United Nations 
troops against Katanga gendarmes at 
Albertville airport. Fire had been opened 
with automatic weapons against the com- 
mander of the Katanga gendarmerie, 
whose jeep was completely destroyed. 
Two Katanga gendarmes had been ar- 
rested. He also stated that three mortar 
shells had been fired into the heart of 
Albertville and that the strategic points 
in the town had been immediately oc- 
cupied by the United Nations. In Elisa- 
bethville, a Katanga lieutenant had been 
attacked on September 17 near the tun- 
nel while he was alone and unarmed in 
a jeep. From Elisabethville United Na- 
tions reinforcements were said by Mr. 
Tshombe to have been sent to Jadotville 
where they were immediately repulsed by 
Katanga troops. He concluded by stating 
that in accordance with the last mes- 
sage of the Secretary-General, President 
Tshombe had been waiting since Septem- 
ber 17 to meet Mr. Hammarskjold at 
Ndola or Kitwe to put a complete stop 
to this state of affairs. 
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It was not possible, however, in view 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
reported deaths of the Secretary-General 
and his party that day, to pursue United 
Nations efforts with a view to bringing 
about an immediate cease-fire with the 
provincial gendarmerie. 

In the evening of the 18th, however, 
it was decided that Mr. Khiari, Chief of 
onuc Civilian Operations, should proceed 
during the night to Ndola to continue 
the mission which had been undertaken 
by the Secretary-General. After having 
been delayed by weather conditions, Mr. 
Khiari, accompanied by a party of four 
United Nations staff members from the 
Leopoldville headquarters, left Ndjili 
early in the morning of the 19th. 

Before Mr. Khiari took off for Ndola, 
the United Nations representative in 
Elisabethville was requested to inform 
Mr. Tshombe of the arrival of another 
United Nations representative at Ndola. 

Although there was some firing in 
Elisabethville during the night of Sep- 
tember 18-19 and some shots were fired 
from the ground at a United Nations 
plane which was departing from Kamina 
at dawn on the 19th, the situation dur- 
ing the day remained quiet. The situation 
was also quiet in Kamina, where no new 
attacks by the Air Katanga jet fighter 
took place. In Albertville the situation 
was also reported quiet. 

Politically the day began with a mes- 
sage from President Tshombe to the 
United Nations representative in Elisa- 
bethville through the British Consul in 
Elisabethville and also the General Man- 


Addendum coveri:.g developments 


The military situation in the province 
of Katanga during September 20 has 
been quieter than usual. For one thing, 
the Fuga jet fighter has not been seen 
in the Katanga sky. Moreover, no shoot- 
ing of any kind was reported during the 
day from Elisabethville, Jadotville or 
Kamina. 

Police operations continued in Albert- 
ville during the night of September 18- 
19 and five gendarmes were taken 
prisoner; additional gendarmes were de- 
tained in the morning. Some gendarmerie 
vehicles were destroyed and three radio 
transmitters weré taken into United Na- 
tions custody. 

At the beginning of the afternoon the 
gendarmerie opened heavy automatic 
mortar fire on United Nations troops in 
the vicinity of the civilian hospital in 
Albertville. United Nations armored ve- 
hicles and soldiers were able to neutral- 
ize the gendarmerie position shortly af- 
terwards. One 37-millimetre gun was cap- 
tured and several foreign nationals in 
civilian dress who had been seen man- 
ning and directing the fire of this gun 
were taken into United Nations cus- 
tody. During this action the United Na- 
tions suffered no casualties, while the 








ager of the Union Miniére there. In his 
message, Mr. Tshombe declared himself 
ready to proclaim a cease-fire on Radio 
Katanga but not on a United Nations 
radio, as no one would listen and no 
one would believe it was he. The only 
necessary condition was that United Na- 
tions troops in Elisabethville would be 
withdrawn into their camps and should 
no longer move around. As regards Mr. 
Khiari, the answer was no. Mr. Tshombe 
was quite willing to meet other personali- 
ties but not Mr. Khiari who, he said, was 
one of the people principally responsible 
for the painful events of Katanga. Presi- 
dent Tshombe said that he dedicated 
this cease-fire to the memory and the 
regret of Mr. Hammarskjold, adding 
that he hoped very much that Mr. 
O’Brien would respect in his terms the 
memory of his Chief. 

It was then learned that President 
Tshombe was at that time back in Ka- 
tanga territory in the litle border town 
of Kipushi. 

Shortly before noon Mr. Khiari land- 
ed at Ndola. Official confirmation reached 
ONUC headquarters in Leopoldville there- 
after that Mr. Khiari had met with 
President Tshombe at Ndola at around 
1500 hours and that discussions be- 
tween them were going on. It was also 
learned that Mr. Tshombe was accom- 
panied by his minister of finance, Mr. 
Kibwe, and by his minister of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Kimba. 

At 2355 hours on September 19 it was 
not yet known what the results of the 
afternoon’s discussions were. 


during September 19-20, 1961 


gendarmerie had one killed and an un- 
known number wounded. In addition, 
20 gendarmes were taken prisoner. 

At both the old and the new airports 
in Albertville the situation remained 
quiet throughout the day. 

The United Nations special emissary, 
Mr. Khiari, who had been despatched 
to Ndola with a view to negotiating with 
Mr. Tshombe a cease-fire agreement 
without prejudice to the continued im- 
plementation of the Security Council 
resolution of February 21, 1961, and 
other Security Council resolutions on 
the Congo, had a four hours’ discussion 
with the provincial president in the 
morning. Shortly after lunchtime United 
Nations headquarters in Leopoldville re- 
ceived a message from the special emis- 
sary in Ndola in which he indicated that 
the negotiations for reaching a satisfac- 
tory cease-fire agreement were difficult 
but that no efforts were being spared to 
reach a satisfactory solution. 

At 1700 hours GMT a further message 
was received in which Mr. Khiari re- 
ported that he had signed with President 
Tshombe at 1545 hours a provisional 
agreement for a cease-fire. The text of 
the agreement follows: 
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Provisional draft agreement on the cease-fire 
between the United Nations troops and those 
of the Katanga authorities 

Considering it necessary and desirable 
to put an immediate end to the hos- 
tilities between United Nations forces 
and the Katanga gendarmerie; being 
convinced that every effort must be 
made to avoid further loss of human 
life, and pending the conclusion of a fi- 
nal agreement to normalize relations 
between the United Nations troops on 
the one hand and those of the Katanga 
authorities on the other, the two delega- 
tions have discussed and accepted the 
following provisional agreement, which 
shall come into force on 21 September 
1961 at 00.00 hours. 

It is understood that this agreement 
will not become final until it has been 
approved by the Secretary-General. 


Clauses of the agreement: 


(1) An immediate cease-fire shall be 
ordered; 

(2) The cease-fire shall come into 
force on 21 September 1961, at 00.00 
hours, throughout Katanga; 

(3) A joint commission consisting of 
four members having full powers shall 
immediately be set up to supervise the 
application of this agreement and to 
seek ways of placing the relations be- 
tween the United Nations and the Ka- 
tanga authorities on a basis of mutual 
understanding and harmony, and also to 
fix the respective positions of each side’s 
troops; 

(4) No movement of troops to rein- 
force a garrison or position shall be 
allowed. This prohibition applies to all 
means of warfare, arms, ammunition and 
other military devices; 

(5) The two parties shall be free to 
supply their troops with provisions in the 
usual way; 

(6) The exchange of prisoners shall 
be carried out at the direction of the 
commission mentioned in article 3; 

(7) This agreement shall be made 
public simultaneously by the United Na- 
tions and the Katanga Government. 
Done in duplicate, in French, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1961, at Ndola. 


Done in duplicate, in French, on 
September 20, 1961, at Ndola. 


For the Katanga Government: 


(Signed) PRESIDENT MOISE TSHOMBE 


For the United Nations: 
(Signed) Mr. MAHMOUD KHIARI. 


Addendum covering developments 
during September 21, 1961 


By 0000 hours on September 21, 1961, 
all United Nations troops throughout 
Katanga had been informed of the cease- 
fire agreement signed by the United Na- 
tions special emissary, Mr. Khiari, and 
President Tshombe at Ndola, and had 
received the necessary instructions to im- 
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plement paragraph (2) of this agreement. 
The announcement of the cease-fire was 
also carried on the United Nations-con- 
trolled radio station of Elisabethville in 
French, English and Swahili. 

Despite the cease-fire, there were two 
shooting incidents in Elisabethville. In 
one case there was sniping at the refugee 
camp around 10 a.m. and a few bursts 
of machine-gun fire were directed at the 
post office at about 1 p.m. Sniping at the 
refugee camps has resulted in 10 refugees 
being killed and approximately 50 
wounded during the past two days. 

In all other places in Katanga the situ- 
ation has been reported to be calm. 


Protest by Belgium 


A protest was made on September 13 
by the Government of Belgium against a 


statement alleged to have been made 

Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, the Uni:-d 
Nations representative in Katanga, 1! =t 
“about 20 Belgian officers located in 
the consulate opened fire with automa ic 
weapons”; that the Indian Commanwer 
had reported that one of his men had 
been killed by fire from the consulate; 
and that a machine gun was set up in the 
consulate building. Also protested was a 
statement attributed to Prime Minister 
Adoula, in Leopoldville, that civilians 
had fired from the windows of the Con- 
sulate-General of Belgium. Immediate 
investigations of these statements, said the 
protest (which was issued as a press com- 
muniqué and forwarded to the United 
Nations for circulation as an official doc- 
ument), entitled the Belgian Govern- 
ment to state “most categorically” that 
they were devoid of any foundation. 


OT alixvol y lilo) alm B]lel oy 


DATES - MEETINGS - DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


Meeting 967 (private) 
September 12 


Considered and approved unanimously 
draft report to Assembly covering period 
July 16, 1960-July 15, 1961. 


September 18 


At conclusion of informal meeting of 
members of Council, President of Coun- 
cil issued statement on death of Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold on Septem- 
ber 18, 1961 (see page 6). 


Congo 


§$/4937. Exchange of letters of September 
10 between Prime Minister of Repub- 
lic of Congo and Secretary-General. 


S/4939. Note verbale of September 13 
from Belgium, transmitting press com- 
muniqué issued by Belgian Govern- 
ment. 


S/4940 and Add. 1-9. Report of Officer- 
in-Charge of United Nations Operation 
in Congo relating to implementation 
of Para. A-2 of Security Council reso- 
lution of February 21, 1961 [S/4940/ 
Add. 5 and Add.9: Special Report on 
the tragic flight of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; S/4940/Add.7: Contains text of 
provisional draft agreement on cease- 
fire between United Nations troops 
and those of Katanga authorities}. 


Tunisia 


S/4931, S/4932. Letters of August 17 
and 18 from Tunisia. 


S/4936. Letter of September 6 from 
President of Security Council to Sec- 
retary-General transmitting cable from 
President of Yugoslavia. 


¢ 


Other 


S/4929. Letter of August 16 from Portu- 
gal (concerning Portuguese enclaves 
of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli). 

S/4928, S/4930. Reports by Secretary- 
General concerning credentials of Cey- 
lon and Liberia respectively. 

S/4933-S/4935, S/4938. Summary state- 
ments by Secretary-General on matters 
before Council. 


DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament Commission 


DC/189. Note verbale of August 29 
from Chairman of Disarmament Com- 
mission to Secretary-General trans- 
mitting statement by United States 
Government on Conference on Dis- 
continuance of Nucléar Weapons 
Tests. 3 

DC/190. Letter of September 12 from 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, India, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, and 
United Kingdom. 

DC/191. Letter of September 20 from 
United States. 


Consultative Group on Economic and Social 
Consequences of Disarmament 


First session 
Geneva, August 8-18 


Held closed meetings; agreed on work 
program and decided to hold second ses- 
sion in January 1962. 

[Group consists of 10 expert consult- 
ants appointed by Secretary-General on 
June 16 to assist him ir carrying out 
study of national economic and social 
consequences of disarmament in coun- 
tries with different economic systems and 
at different stages of economic develop- 
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ment as requested by Assembly (res. 
1516(XV) of Dec. 15, 1960); attending 
first session: V. Y. Aboltin, Institute of 
World Economics and International Re- 
jations, Academy of Sciences, USSR; 
Mamoun Beheiry, Central Bank of Su- 
dan; Arthur J. Brown, University of Leeds, 
United Kingdom; B. N. Ganguli, Delhi 
School of Economics, India; Aftab Ah- 
mad Khan, Planning Commission, Paki- 
stan; Oscar Lange, Economic Council, 
Council of Ministers of Poland; Wassily 
Leontief, Harvard University, United 
States; Alfred Sauvy, National Institute 
of Demographic Studies, France; Ludek 
Urban, Institute of Social Sciences, 
Czechoslovakia. One member of group, 
J. Antonio Mayobre, of Venezuela, was 
not able to be present.] 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Third Special Session 
August 21-25 
Meetings 996-1006 


Consideration of grave situation in Tunisia 
obtaining since July 19, 1961 

Aug. 21 (996): session opened by chair- 
man of delegation of Ireland, Frederick 
H. Boland, President of 15th regular 
session; members invited to observe 
minute of silent prayer or meditation. 

Agreed to Iranian proposal that Presi- 
dent and officers of third special session 
be same as for 15th regular session, 
thereby constituting same membership 
for General Committee. 

Decided as proposed by Iran that As- 
sembly should take up immediately mat- 
ter before it without referring it to Gen- 
eral, or any other, Committee; adopted 
agenda: A/4833. 

Aug. 21-25 (996-1006): held general 
debate; Aug. 25 (1006): adopted (66-0- 
30, roll-call) 32-power draft resolution, 
A/L.351, on withdrawal of all French 
armed forces from Tunisian territory and 
calling for immediate negotiations be- 
tween France and Tunisia |for text of 
A/RES/1622(S-Ill), see page 13]. 

France did not attend meetings. 


Credentials 


Aug. 21 (996): decided that Credentials 
Committee for session should consist of 
same members as those appointed for 
1Sth regular session. 

Aug. 25 (1005): heard statements re- 
lating to credentials of China, Hungary, 
and Laos; approved report of Credentials 
Committee, A/4854 [A/RES/1621(S- 
lil) }. 


Closure of session 

Aug. 25 (1006): heard statement by 
President; observed minute of silence; 
third session closed. 


Documents 


Request for summoning of special ses- 
sion of General Assembly—Letter of 
Aug. 7, 1961, from Afghanistan, Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Congo (Leo- 
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poldville), Cuba, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Thailand, 
Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia, and letter of Aug. 7 from AIl- 
bania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Ukrainian SSR and USSR: A/4831; Call- 
ing of third special session—Note by 
Secretary-General (noting among other 
things that in addition to above-listed 47 
states, following also concurred in call- 
ing of special session: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Finland, Mexico, Sweden, Uruguay and 
Venezuela): A/4847; Draft resolution 
submitted by 32 powers (Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Congo (Leo- 
poldville), Cyprus, Ethiopia, Federation 
of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, 
Sudan, Thailand, Togo, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia): A/L.351; Review of communica- 
tions received: A/INF/91. 


Credentials Committee 


Aug. 24 (40): heard statements regard- 
ing credentials of China, Hungary and 
Laos; adopted (6-3) United States mo- 
tion that Committee take no decision 
regarding credentials of representatives 
of Hungary; adopted unanimously re- 
port to Assembly: A/4854. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Sixteenth Session 

September 19, 20 

Plenary Meetings 1007-1009 

Opening of session [1] and Minute of silent 
prayer or meditation [2] 

Sept. 19 (meeting 1007): Chairman 
pro tem. of delegation of Ireland, Fred- 
erick H. Boland, President of 15th ses- 
sion, declared 16th session open, and 
invited members to observe minute of 
silent prayer or meditation. 


Tribute to memory of late Secretary-General 
and officers of United Nations 

Sept. 19 (meeting 1007): on proposal 
of temporary President, members of As- 
sembly stood and observed minute of 
silence and then adjourned as tribute to 
memory of late Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and of officers of United 
Nations who died with him. 


Credentials of representatives: (a) Appoint- 
ment of Credentials Committee [3] 

Sept. 20 (meeting 1008): elected with- 
out objection following nine members to 
Credentials Committee as proposed by 
Temporary President: Australia, Burma, 
Iceland, Italy, Mali, Nicaragua, Peru, 
USSR and United States. 


Election of President [4] 
Sept. 20 (meeting 1008): elected unani- 


mously, by secret ballot, Mongi Slim 
(Tunisia) as President (96 votes). 


Constitution of Main Committees and election 
of officers [5] 


Sept. 20: Main committees elected fol- 
lowing Chairmen by acclamation: First 
(Political and Security Committee): Mario 
Amadeo (Argentina); Special Political 
Committee: Yordan Tchobanov (Bul- 
garia); Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee: Blasco Lanza d’Ajeta (Italy); 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee: Salvador P. Popez 
(Philippines); Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee: Miss Angie E. Brooks (Liberia); 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee: Hermod Lannung (Denmark); 
Sixth (Legal) Committee: César Quintero 
(Panama). 

[Meetings at which chairmen were 
elected were as follows: First Commit- 
tee, meeting 1162; Special Political Com- 
mittee, meeting 260; Second Committee, 
meeting 715; Third Committee, meeting 
1059; Fourth Committee, meeting 1155; 
Fifth Committee, meeting 846; Sixth 
Committee, meeting 687.] 


Election of Vice-Presidents [6] 

Sept. 20 (meeting 1009): elected by 
secret ballot following Vice-Presidents: 
Niger (87 votes); Cyprus (86 votes); 
Ghana (86 votes); Czechoslovakia (81 
votes); Costa Rica (88 votes); Mexico 
(80 votes); Greece (88 votes); Nether- 
lands (84 votes); United States (86 
votes); United Kingdom (84 votes); 
USSR (83 votes); France (82 votes); 
China (60 votes). 


Tribute to memory of Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of United Nations, and of 
members of staff of Organization. 

Sept. 20 (meeting 1010): Heard state- 
ments by representatives of Denmark, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Mexico, Japan, India, United 
States, United Arab Republic, China, 
Indonesia, Panama, Togo, Poland, Ghana, 
South Africa, Burma, Ceylon, USSR, 
Cyprus, Canada, United Kingdom, Do- 
minican Republic, Italy, Iran, Thailand, 
Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Laos, 
Yugoslavia, Cameroun, Philippines and 
Sweden. 


ASSEMBLY BODIES 


UN Conciliation Commission for Palestine 

Aug. 24: announcement of appoint- 
ment by Commission of Joseph E. John- 
son as its Special Representative to un- 
dertake visit to Middle East to explore 
with host governments and with Israel 
practical means of seeking progress on 
Palestine Arab refugee problem, in pur- 
suance of Assembly resolution 1604(XV) 
of April 21, 1961. 


Committee on South West Africa 
Meetings 189-206 
August 18-September 21 

Considered reports to Assembly on 
conditions in South West Africa and on 
its recent visit to Africa (GA resolutions 
1568(XV) and 1596(XV). 
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Document: Information and documen- 
tation in respect of Territory of South 
West Africa: A/AC.73/L.15. 


United Nations Commission for Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea 


September 2-11 
Tokyo; Seoul 


Held series of meetings to complete 
its annual report to 16th session of As- 
sembly; also decided to meet in Seoul 
on November 4 to prepare supplementary 
report covering any significant develop- 
ments that Commission may consider 
necessary to bring immediately to atten- 
tion of Assembly. 

Membership: Australia, Chile, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey. 


Committee on Arrangements for Conference 
for Purpose of Reviewing Charter 


September 14 


Adopted 65-0-9 proposal by Ghana 
that Committee recommend to Assem- 
bly that it be kept “in being” and re- 
quested to report, with recommendations, 
to Assembly not later than 17th Assem- 
bly session (/AC.81/L.3); heard state- 
ments concerning representation of 
China; Report of Committee to Assem- 
bly: A/4877. 

Chairman: Abdul Rahman Pazhwak 
(Afghanistan); Vice Chairman [elected 
Sept. 14 to replace Carlos Adrian Per- 
domo (Honduras)]: Enrique Jimenez 
(Panama); Rapporteur: Franz Matsch 
(Austria). 

Membership: all UN members. 

{Committee was established by As- 
sembly on November 21, 1955, to con- 
sider, in consultation with Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the question of fixing a time and 
place for general conference to review 
UN Charter; Committee met in 1957 
and in 1959 and adopted resolutions 
recommending that Committee be kept 
in being and report with recommenda- 
tions to Assembly, in the first case, not 
later than to the 14th Assembly session 
and in the second, not later than to the 
i6th Assembly session. The Assembly 
endorsed these recommendations. ] 

Relevant resolutions: 992(X)1955; 1136 
(X11) 1957; 1381(XTV) 1959. 

Documents: Provisional agenda: A/ 
AC.81/1; Note by Secretary-General on 
Reportory of Practice of United Na- 
tions Organs: A/AC.81/2. 


United Nations Scientific Committee on Effects 
of Atomic Radiation 


Tenth session 
August 28-September 15 


Heard statement by Secretary-General; 
discussed its second comprehensive re- 
port to Assembly, scheduled for 1962. 
and agreed to meet again in March 1962 
to consider final draft of report. 

Chairman: Ferdinand Hercik (Czecho- 
slovakia); Vice-Chairman: Kempo Tsu- 
kamoto (Japan). 

Membership: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States. Representatives 
of following also attended the meetings: 
WHO, FAO, IAEA, International Commis- 
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sion on Radiological Protection/Interna- 
tional Commission on Radiological Units 
and Measurements, and _ International 
Air Transport Association. Committee 
secretary: Francesco Sella, of Italy. 
Documents not listed previously: Let- 
ters concerning program of international 
cooperation in analysis of samples from 
Belgium, Australia and India: A/AC. 
82/INF.19, 20, 21 and 21 Add/1. 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Congo 

Aug. 28: first meeting of UNCCC, es- 
tablished under para. 6 of Assembly res- 
olution 1600(XV) of April 15, 1961; 
elected U Thant (Burma), Chairman, and 
Mahmoud Mestiri (Tunisia), Rapporteur; 
examined political situation in Republic 
of Congo; noted with satisfaction recent 
developments in Congo, in particular re- 
convening of Parliament and investiture 
of national unity government presided 
over by Prime Minister Cyrille Adoula; 
decided to remain in New York at dis- 
posal of new Congo Government to ren- 
der any assistance considered helpful by 
that Government; requested Chairman to 
send letter to Prime Minister congratu- 
lating him and informing him of Com- 
mission’s decisions. 


United Nations Conference on Elimination or 
Reduction of Statelessness 


Second part 
August 15-28 

Aug. 15: elected Willem Riphagen 
(Netherlands), President, and Gilberto 
Amado (Brazil) and G. P. Malalasekara 
(Ceylon), Vice-Presidents. 

Aug. 16-25: devoted most of its time 
to consideration of article 8 on depriva- 
tion of nationality; decisions included: 
Aug. 17: adopted (16-2-9) proposal that 
article 18 be reinserted in Convention; 
Aug. 24: adopted (23-0-7) article 8 as pre- 
pared by Working Group and as amend- 
ed; article 12 (24-0-4) and final provi- 
sion (28-0-2), both as recommended by 
Drafting Committee; Aug. 25: adopted 
article 13 (16-2-11), article 16 (26-0-2), 
preamble (28-0-1), title of convention: 
“Convention on the Reduction of State- 
lessness” (unanimously); also adopted 
series of recommendations (A/CONF.9/ 
L.93) proposed at 1959 session: (1) Bel- 
gian proposal regarding de facto stateless- 
ness, as amended (17-1-8); (2) Danish 
proposal on interpretation of terms “nat- 
uralization” and “naturalized persons,” 
as amended (12-2-13): (3) Norwegian 
proposal regarding retention of national- 
ity abroad (23-0-5); and (4) Israel pro- 
posal on interpretation of term “con- 
victed” (12-4-12). 

Aug. 28: approved (21-0-7) text of 21- 
article Convention (A/CONF.9/L.92) to 
be opened for signature on August 30 
and without formal vote text of final act 
(A/CONF.9/L.91) and annexed resolu- 
tions (A/CONF.9/L.93); heard §state- 
ments concerning representation of China 
and approved report of President and 
Vice-President (A/CONF.9/L.94) on 
credentials of representatives of the 30 


countries attending the conference: 
gentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Ceylon, China, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Federal Republic of G-r- 
many, Finland, France, Holy See, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia; also attending: ob- 
servers from Greece, Iraq, League of 
Arab States, and Office of UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

Aug. 30: Convention (A/CONF.9/15) 
signed by Israel, Netherlands and United 
Kingdom; Final Act (A/CONF.9/14 and 
Add.1) signed by all delegations repre- 
sented at conference except Canada, 
whose representative was absent. 

[The conference, convened under As- 
sembly resolution 896(IX) of Decem- 
ber 4, 1954, held first part of its session 
in Geneva, March 24-April 17, 1959, and 
approved most articles of proposed instru- 
ment on basis of draft drawn up by 
International Law Commission at its 
1952-1954 sessions. 

The new convention is designed to re- 
duce number of cases in which persons 
become stateless—that is, without a na- 
tionality—as result of differences in na- 
tional legislation regarding acquisition of 
nationality, or of state action tending to 
deprive persons of their nationality; it 
will remain open for signature until May 
31, 1962, and enter into force two years 
after date of deposit of sixth instrument 
of ratification or accession at UN Head- 
quarters. 

An earlier international agreement— 
the Convention Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons—was concluded under 
UN auspices in September 1954 and guar- 
antees basic economic, social and legal 
rights to the stateless. It entered into 
force on June 6, 1950, and has been 
ratified by Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Norway, United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. ] 

Documents: Note by Secretary-General 
with annex containing observations by 
governments on deprivation of nation- 
ality: A/CONF.9/10 and Add.1-3; Ob- 
servations by UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees: A/CONF.9/11; Organization 
and work of conference during period 
March 24-April 17, 1959: A/CONF.9/ 
12; List of representatives, observers and 
secretariat: A/CONF.9/13/Rev.1; Infor- 
mation for delegations: A/CONF.9/ 
INF.2; Working papers issued for cur- 
rent session A/CONF.9/L.80-L.94; List 
of documents issued during second part 
of Conference: A/CONF.9/L.95. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


United Nations Conference on New Sources of 
Energy 


August 21-31 
Rome 


The conference, attended by some 500 
scientists, engineers, technical experts and 
government administrators from 71 coun- 
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tries, examined practical ways of using 
energy from sun, wind and earth’s under- 
ground heat, especially in less developed 
countries lacking conventional sources of 
energy for economic development. Ar- 
rangements for conference were approved 
by Economic and Social Council on Au- 
gust 3, 1960 (resolution 779 (XXX)). 
Three preliminary meetings of experts 
were held in May, June and July of that 
year in Madrid, Grenoble and Rome to 
draw up program agenda and guidance 
for contributors of papers to conference. 

Agenda (E/CONF.35/1): I. General 
session: new sources of energy and en- 
ergy development; II. Technical sessions 
on new sources for power purposes. A. 
Geothermal energy; B. Wind power; C. 
Solar energy; III. Technical sessions on 
solar energy for purposes other than 
power. A. Solar energy availability and 
instruments for measurement; B. New 
materials in solar energy utilization; C. 
Use of solar energy for heating purposes; 
D. Use of solar energy for cooling pur- 
poses; E. Use of solar energy for pro- 
duction of fresh water; F. Use of solar 
energy for high temperature processing 
(solar furnaces); G. Review and sum- 
mary of solar energy problems and find- 
ings related to purposes other than 
power. 

Chairman of opening meeting: Egidio 
Ortona (Italy). 

Chairman of closing meeting: David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board. 


Documentation: 250 papers were sub- 
mitted by specialists of 30 countries and 
20 general papers prepared by conference 
rapporteurs to incorporate basic points 
presented in each field. 

Information bulletin: E/CONF.35/1: 
List of papers: E/CONF.35/L.1/Rev.1: 
List of participants; E/CONF.35/L.2/ 
Rev.!. A booklet containing general 
notes, list of officers, conference pro- 
gram and indices has also been issued. 


Other Meetings 


Seminar on electric power development 

Held in Mexico City, July 31-August 
12, under joint auspices of ECLA, UN 
Bureau of Technical Assistance Opera- 
tions and UN Resources and Transport 
Economics Branch in cooperation with 
Mexican Government. 


Seminar on Human Rights 


Mexico City, August 15-28: organized 
under program of advisory services in 
human rights established by General As- 
sembly in 1955; first seminar to be held 
on specific topic of amparo (judicial re- 
course for protection of civil rights), 
habeas cerpus and similar methods of 
judicial protection against violations of 
human rights. 


Asian i on ¢ 
programs 





unity development 


Bangkok, Aug. 22-Sept. 1: convened 
by UN Dept. of Economic and Social 
Affairs and ECAFE; purpose to exchange 
experience on planning and administra- 
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tion of national community development 
programs. 


Traffic Engineering and Highway Safety 

Manila, August 28-September 5: Study 
week, organized by Philippines under 
auspices of ECAFE; made recommenda- 
tions on traffic operations, public educa- 
tion for traffic safety and administrative 
organization. 








Training for Cc ity Development 

Athens, September 17-26: Seminar 
organized by UN Office of Social Affairs 
within framework of European Social 
Welfare Program in cooperation with 
Greece, interested UN agencies and 
European Productivity Agency; dealt 
with training of community development 
workers for both rural districts and 
urban areas in Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Case concerning Northern Cameroons 
(Cameroun v. United Kingdom) 

July 6: President of Court made an 
order fixing following time-limits for 
pleadings Memorial of Cameroun: No- 
vember 1, 1961, Counter-Memorial of 
United Kingdom: March 1, 1962. Subse- 
quent procedure was reserved for further 
decision. 


RATIFICATIONS AND ACCESSIONS 


Received July 20-September 20: 

From Guatemala, August 8, instrument 
of accession to Protocol for extending 
period of validity of Convention on 
Declaration of Death of Missing Persons, 
done at New York on January 16, 1957. 

From Venezuela, August 15, instru- 
ments of ratification of following con- 
ventions, done at Geneva on April 28. 
1958: Convention on Territorial Sea and 
Continguous Zone; Convention on High 
Seas; Convention on Fishing and Con- 
servation of Living Resources of High 
Seas; Convention on Continental Shelf. 

From Czechoslovakia, August 31, in- 
strument of accession to Customs Con- 
vention on International Transport of 
Goods under Cover of Ti Carnets 
(TR Convention), done at Geneva on 
January 15, 1959. 

From I/reland, August 31, instrument 
of acceptance of Protocol signed at New 
York on December 7, 1953, amending 
Slavery Convention signed at Geneva 
on September 25, 1926. 

From Czechoslovakia, August 31, and 
from Jsrael, September 6, instruments of 
ratification of following Conventions, 
done at Geneva on April 29, 1958: Con- 
vention on Territorial Sea and Contigu- 
ous Zone, Convention on High Seas and 
Convention on Continental Shelf. 

From Greece, September 12, instru- 
ments of ratification of following con- 
ventions, done at Geneva on May 18, 
1956: Customs Convention on Tempor- 
ary Importation of Commercial Road 
Vehicles and Customs Convention on 
Containers. 

From Romania, September 13, instru- 
ment of accession to Convention on 
Recognition and Enforcement of Foreign 
Arbitral Awards, done at New York on 
June 10,1958. 


From /reland, September 18, instru- 
ment of accession to Supplementary Con- 
vention on Abolition of Slavery, Slave 
Trade and Institutions and Practices 
Similar to Slavery, done at Geneva on 
September 7, 1956. ; 

[Corrigendum to UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view for August 1961, p. 35: Item refer- 
ring to Liechtenstein should read as fol- 
lows: On July 14, Liechtenstein signed 
the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
1961, done at New York on March 30, 
1961.] 


Documents and Reports 


Addendum to documentation for meet- 
ings covered in previous issues of UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEW: 

Executive Committee of High Com- 
missioner’s Program, Sth session, Geneva, 
May 25-31, 1961: Report of Fifth Session: 
A/AC.96/127; Report on Housing for 
Refugees by Jens L. Seip, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Norwegian State Housing Bank: 
A/AC.96/128; List of representatives: 
A/AC.96/129. 

Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, 9th session, Santiago de Chile, May 
4-15, 1961: Expansion of electricity sec- 
tor in Latin America in 1960-70: E/CN. 
12/603. 

Expansion of electricity sector in Latin 
America in 1960-70: E/CN.12/603; 

UNICEF Executive Board, June 8-19, 
1961: Checklist of UNICEF documents: 
E/ICEF/INF/19/Rev.1. 

Economic and Social Council. 32nd 
session: Resolution adopted July 24, 
meeting 1173, on annual report of UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees: E/ 
RES/835(XXXII). 


Other documents 

General Assembly. Index to proceed- 
ings of General Assembly—Fourth Emer- 
gency Special Session—Fifteenth Session 
(Parts I and II): ST/LIB/SER.B/A.11 
(Sales No. 61.1.18). 

International Law Commission, 13th 
session, May 1!-July 7, 1961: Report 
to Assembly: A/4843. 

ECAFE: Summary records of 17th 
session, March 8-20, 1961: E/CN.11/ 
566(E/CN.11/SR.232-250); Case study 
of Damodar Valley Corporation and its 
projects, Flood Control Series, No. 16: 
Sales No.: 60.11.F.7; Timber trends and 
prospects in Asia-Pacific Region. A study 
prepared jointly by FAO and ECAFE: E/ 
CN.11/533. 

ECA: Terms of reference and rules of 
procedure: E/CN.14/111. 

Status of women: 1961 seminar on 
status of women in family law, Bucharest, 
June 19-July 3, 1961: ST/TAO/HR/11. 

Community development: UN series 
on community development—aspects of 
national community development pro- 
grams in Asia—Four papers prepared 
by UN consultants: ST/SOA/SER.0/31 
(ST/TAO/SER.D/31); 

Economic: Current economic indica- 
tors, 1961, Vol. 2. No. 1. 
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October 1961 


United Nations 


Bodies in Continuous Session 


Security Councit, Headquarters. 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


OcToBER 2-6 Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity 
Arrangements, Geneva. 

OctTosBeR 3-9 Administrative Committee 
on Coordination (acc), 33rd session, 
Headquarters. 

OctToBER 9-13 Ad hoc sampling group 
of the Statistical Commission, Geneva. 

OctoBEeR 9-13 Technical Assistance 
Board, 52nd session, Headquarters. 

OctoBer 12-13 Acc Preparatory Com- 
mittee, 41st session resumed, Head- 
quarters. 

OcToBER 16-20 Working Party on Sta- 
tistics for Social Programs, Geneva. 

OcToBER 17 United Nations Pledging 
Conference on the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and 
the Special Fund, Headquarters. 

OctTosBer 17-18 International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group: Statistical Work- 
ing Group, Geneva. 

OcTOBER 23-27 International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group: 4th session, 
Geneva. 

OcToBER 27-NOVEMBER 10 Third United 
Nations Regional Cartographic Con- 
ference for Asia and the Far East, 
Bangkok. 

OctToBeR Permanent Central Opium 
Board, 79th session; Drug Super- 
visory Body, 56th session; PCOB/DSB, 
26th joint session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
[All meetings at Geneva] 


OcToBER 2-6 Timber Committee. 
OctToBeER 2-10 Seminar on Housing Sur- 
veys and Programs, Yugoslavia. 
OctoBerR 2-3 Working Party on Rural 

Electrifications. 
Ocrosper 4 Group of experts for the 
study of hydro-electric resources in 


Europe. 

OctoBeR 4-6 Committee on electric 
power. 

OctToBerR 9-11 Sub-Committee on Rail 
Transport. 


OctTosBer 11-13 Working Party on Tariffs. 

OcToBEeR 16-20 Study Group on Ration- 
alization of Farms. 

OcToBER 16-20 Working Party on con- 
struction of vehicles. 

OcToBER 23-27 Working Group of 
European statisticians. 

OcTOBER 23-NOVEMBER 3 Working Party 
on River Law. 

OcToOBER 30-NOVEMBER 3 Ad hoc work- 
ing party on standardization of con- 
ditions of sale for cereals. 
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Ec ic C issi for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


OcToBER 5-12 Seminar on highway trans- 
port, Madras. 





Inter-Agency Meetings 


OcToBER 2 FAO/ECE working party on 
production, demand and supply of 
fibreboard and particle board, Geneva. 

OcTOBER 2-14 FAO/OAS ILO technical 
meeting on rural cooperation for the 
Northern zone of Latin America, 
Mexico City. 

OcTOBER 2-7 WMO/UNESCO symposium 
on climatic changes, Rome. 

OcToBER 9-13 FAO/ECE Conference on 
Food Consumption surveys, Geneva. 

OcToBER 9-16 FAO/WHO Expert Com- 
mittee on Principles governing the 
Establishment of Pesticides Toler- 
ances in Food, Rome. 

OcToBER 10-26 Diplomatic Conference 
on Performers’ Rights (1LO/UNESCO 
and the Berne Union). Rome. 

OcToBER 11-21 FAO/WHO/UNICEF joint 
seminar on education in nutrition in 
Central America, Mexico City. 

OCTOBER 16-27 ILO/ECE seminar on Fam- 
ily Living Studies, Vienna. 

OcTOBER 23-30 FAO/WHO/IAEA technical 
meeting on the evaluation of the 
wholesomeness of Irradiated Foods, 
Brussels. 

OcTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 21 IAEA/WHO: 
Training Course in Radiation Health 
and Safety, Chiba, Japan. 

OcToBER 30-NOVEMBER 17 ICAO/WMO 
seminars on forecasting for turbine 
powered aircraft operations over the 
northern half of Africa and the Mid- 
dle East, Cairo. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


OcToBER 16-20 Symposium on program- 
ing and utilization of research re- 
actors, Vienna. 

OcToBER 23-27 Symposium on power 
reactor experiments, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


OctToBeR 3-15 Technical meeting on 
small-scale handicraft industries, New 
Delhi. 

OcToBER 23-31 Meeting of Experts on 
Electrical Accidents and _ Related 
Matters, Geneva. 

OctoBER 30-NOVEMBER 4 Meeting of 
Consultants on problems of young 
workers, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


OcToBEeR 3-5 Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the European Com- 
mission for the Control of Foot and 
Mouth Disease, Athens. 


OcToBER 7-12 Near East Forestry Cx 
mission, 3rd session, Jraq. 

OctToser 16-20 Eastern African Des -t 
Locust Control Sub-Committee, | d 
session, Addis Ababa. 

OcTOBER 17-26 Regional Working Pa.ty 
on Farm Management, Kyoto, Jap::1. 

OcTOBER 26-27 Finance Committee, ‘ih 
session, Rome. 

OcToBER 30 Meeting of Ad hoc com- 
mittees of FAO Conference, Rom: 
OctToBEeR 30 FAO council, 36th session, 

Rome. 

OcTOBER (ist week) Cocoa Study Group, 
Committee on Statistics, Rome. 
OcTOBER (Ist week) Cocoa Study Gri 
Executive Committee, Rome. 


s 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


OcTOBER 2 and 9 17th session of the 
Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 
Research, Rome. 

OcToBER 2-5 Regional Seminar on Cellu- 
ro growth and differentiation, Jstan- 
bul. 

OcToBER 2-5 Inter-Agency meeting of 
Management Officers, Paris. 

OcToBER 2-21 Regional Seminar on 
methods of journalism training in 
South and East Asia, Manila. 

OcrToBeR 3-6 Expert working group on 
the guide to urbanization studies, 
Paris. 

OcToBER 3-8 Meeting of 1com Com- 
mission for museum laboratories, Bar- 
celona. 

OcToBER 3-31 Training course on Tropi- 
cal Limnology, Madras, India. 

OcToBER 4 Sub-group on School Educa- 
tion in Africa, Paris. 

OcTOBER 4-9 6th session of the general 
assembly of the International Coun- 
cil for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, Tokyo. 

OctToBeR 5 Sub-group “Out-of-School 
Education”, Paris. 

OctoBeR 5-7 General assembly of the 
Council for International Organiz- 
tions of Medical Sciences, Paris. 

OcToBER 6 NGO working party on ex- 
tension of international collaboration 
in Education, Science and Culture 
to the Countries of Africa, Paris. 

OcToBeR 8-18 International Seminar on 
educational television, Lafayette, In- 
diana, U.S.A. 

OcToBeR 9-18 International conference 
on cataloguing principles, Paris. 
OctToBeR 10-26 Diplomatic conference 
on international protection of per- 
formers, producers of phonograms 

and broadcasters, Rome. 

OcToBER 11-19 Symposium on methods 
of evaluating resources of under- 
ground water with emphasis on arid 
zone problems, Athens. 

OcTOBER 11-NOVEMBER 7 Regional train- 
ing course in genetics, Mishima, 
Japan. 

OctoBer 16-20 International Advisory 
Committee on Research in the Natur- 
al Sciences, New Delhi, India. 

OctoBER 19-27 Meeting of the Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Com- 
mission, Paris. 

OctToBEeR 23-24 Working party of the 
Executive Board on UNESCO's pro- 
gram to international understanding 
and peaceful cooperation, Paris. 


OcToBER 23-27 International Committee 
on Monuments, artistic and _histori- 
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cal sites, and archaeological excava- 

tions, Paris. ° 

OcTOBER 23-NOVEMBER 19 Regional 
training course on prospection and 
evaluation of underground water re- 
sources, Tunis. 

OcTOBER 24-30 Meeting on _ training 

facilities in geology and mining in 

South and Southeast Asia, Bangkok. 


OcTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 3. Executive 
board: Administrative commission, 
Paris. 

OcTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 6 _ Executive 


board: External Relations Commis- 
sion, Paris. 

OcTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 29 Meeting of 
the Executive Board: 60th session, 
Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


OcTOBER 2-7 Inter-regional Leprosy con- 
ference, Istanbul. 

OcTOBER 2-NOVEMBER 25 _ Training 
Course on Occupational Health, 
Alexandria, United Arab Republic. 

OcTOBER 3-17 Thirteenth Meeting of the 
Directing Council of PAHO, thirteenth 
session of Regional Committee of 
wHo, Washington, D.C. 

OcroBeR 4-10 European Symposium on 
Planning and Administration of 
National Environmental Sanitation 
Programs, Dublin. 

OcToBER 16-23 Expert Committee on 
Hypertension and Ischaemic Heart 
Disease, Geneva. 

OcTroBER 16-28 Nursing Administration 
seminar, Tokyo. 

OcTOBER 23-28 European Technical Con- 
ference on Mortality Statistics, Roy- 
aumont, France. 

OcToBER 23-30 Expert Committee on 
Insecticides, Geneva. 

OcToBER 24-30 Expert Committee on 
Radiation Hazards, Geneva. 

OcTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 10 Second inter- 
regional Yaws Conference and Co- 
ordination meeting, Bandung. 

OcToBER 31-NOVEMBER 7 Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health, Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


OctroBeR 12-14 Working group of the 
Executive Committee on Tropical 
Meteorology, Rome. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


OctoBER 2-21 Management Council 
meeting, Tokyo. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


OcToBER 30-NOVEMBER 25 19th session 
of contracting parties, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


Octosper 1-4 European Federation of 
Chemical Engineering, annual meet- 
ing of processing engineers, Vienna. 

OcroBer 2-11 International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea, 49th 
annual meeting Copenhagen. 

OctoBer 4-10 Sth Latin American con- 
gress on electroencephalography, Mex- 
ico City. ; 





OcToBER 4-10 9th Latin American con- 
gress on neurosurgery, Mexico City. 

OcToBeR 5-7 International Union of 
Heating Distributors, annual congress, 
Baden-Baden, West Germany. 

OctoserR 5-9 International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, 
6th general assembly, Tokyo. 

OcToBER 6-7 Council for International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences, 
Sth triennial general assembly, Paris. 

OcToBerR 11-18 International Union of 
Producers and Distributors of Elec- 
trical Energy, 12th triennial congress, 
Baden-Baden, West Germany. 

OcToBER 11-19 International Union of 
Travel Organizations, general assemb- 
ly, Munich, West Germany. 

OcToBER 13-18 Inter-American Press As- 
sociation, 17th general assembly, 
New York City. 

OcToBER 14-20 World Federation of 
Neurological Societies, 2nd congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

OcrToBER 20-21 International Federation 
of Industrial Organizations and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, conference of 
chemical industries section, London. 

OcTOBER 22-29 International Federation 
of Children’s Communities, 11th 
annual general assembly and study 
sessions, Tunis. 

OcTOBER 23 International Committee for 
European Migration, 15th council 
session, Geneva. 

OcToBER 23-28 European Confederation 

of Agriculture, 13th general assembly, 

Baden-Baden, West Germany. 


Sudanese Nubia 
(Continued from page 23) 


between 1780 and 1680 B.C. And the 
brilliant civilization of Napata, whose 
centre was in Dongola between the 
Third and Fourth Cataracts, con- 
quered Egypt itself, and only fell back 
under Assyrian pressure as far as the 
area situated between the Second and 
Sixth Cataracts, where it established 
the Meroitic Kingdom which lasted 
until the third century A.D. 

But the story does not end there. 
The collapse of the Meroitic Kingdom 
was followed by a new wave of prac- 
tically unknown African peoples who 
came from the south and swept into 
Egypt. Their conversion to Christianity 
in the sixth century A.D. was another 
episode of the north-south penetration, 
and from the sixth to thirteenth cen- 
tury Christian Sudan remained open 
to Mediterranean influences, both 
Christian and Islamic. 


Link with Mediterranean 


This interpenetration of cultures 
through the ages makes Sudanese 
Nubia intensely interesting to the his- 
torian. At all times the Sudan section 
of the Nile Valley maintained links 
with civilizations we know well. At 





the same time, it witnessed civiliza- 
tions about which we still know very 
little: the cultures of Groups A and C, 
of Napata, Meroe, Group X, and of 
the mediaeval Christian and Islamic 
periods. And these cultures, them- 
selves African, were always in contact 
with tropical and, probably, equatorial 
Africa. 

Thanks to archaeology and to ob- 
jects imported from the north, it is 
now possible to date these Sudanese 
cultures fairly accurately. Once this 
work has been completed—it is not 
even started! — comparative studies 
could be made to date all African cul- 
tures, at least those of the Northern 
Hemisphere which were in contact, 
either directly or indirectly, with the 
peoples of the Sudanese Nile. 

I have tried here to stress the im- 
portance of Sudanese Nubia. Located 
south of the barrier formed by the 
Second Cataract, the area has always 
been more African than Egyptian. It 
was on its territory that the first Afri- 
can kingdoms, governed by Africans, 
were established: first the kingdom of 
Kerma, and later those of Napata and 
Meroe. The history of these ancient 
African empires is still practically un- 
known. Yet it could furnish the key to 
the ancient history of the whole con- 
tinent. It is unthinkable, therefore, 
that archaeological sites so rich in pos- 
sibilities should be allowed to sink 
beneath the waters without having 
been investigated thoroughly. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE 
WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION: June 1960-June 1961. 181 pp. 
(UN) $2.50 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS. Concise informa- 
tion on the membership, functions and activities of the United 
Nations Organization. 47 pp. (UN) $0.25 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND HOW IT WORKS by David Cush- 
man Coyle. The United Nations story from the ‘‘ground level"’ 
approach—day-to-day operations, and efforts to attain lasting 
peace and better living conditions throughout the world. 222 
pp. cloth (Columbia University Press) $3.75 


FROM DEPENDENCE TO FREEDOM. The United Nations role 
in the advance of dependent peoples toward self-government 
or independence. 42 pp. (UN) $0.25 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS. Complete handbook to the 
work of the UN, 1945-1958. Résumés of all political questions, 
economic and social problems. 6th ed. 607 pp. cloth (UN) $3.50 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. A Real Life Coloring Book of boys 
and girls in many lands. Paper 8” by 1034” (Platt & Munk) $1.00 


‘Order from: Sales Section, UNITED NATIONS, New York 


Please send the following: 


| enclose payment in amount of $ , 
Wy to cover total cost of books ordered, plus postage. 
eee (Please make remittance payable to: United Nations) 
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GROWING TOWARD PEACE by Eleanor Roosevelt and Regina 
Tor. Adventure, history and human interest in the story of 
mankind's quest for peace from ancient times to the present 
day, including the UN. 94 pp. illus. cloth (Random House) $3.50 


WORLD FLAG GAME ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS. A new 
game in which 3 to 6 players travel the world country by coun- 
try. Information book with full color reproductions and descrip- 
tion of the flags of all UN members. (Parker Brothers) special 
UN edition $2.50 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS. Pictorial guide to UN headquarters, 
handsomely illustrated, with interesting facts about the United 
Nations. 64 pp. (UN) $1.00 


THE CHILDREN COME RUNNING by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Delightful colour pictures taken from UNICEF greeting cards 
with charming tales in verse and prose of far-away children, 
customs and places. 96 pp. hard cover (UNICEF) $2.95 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. The full range of UN activities 
chronicled from month to month. Feature articles on latest 
developments, review of all current UN news, digest of all UN 
decisions. Illus. (UN) Annual subs. $6.00 
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(please print) 


Address 


Your cooperation in enclosing payment is required 


0 Please send information about other books. 
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Issues Before the General Assembly 


Annotated Provisional A genda and Supplementary List 


for the Sixteenth Regular Session 


By September 19, a total of 96 items 
had been proposed for inclusion in the 
agenda of the sixteenth regular session 
of the General Assembly, which opened 
on Tuesday, September 19, 1961, at 
United Nations Headquarters, New York. 
They included 77 items on the provisional 
agenda, 15 on the supplementary list, 
and four “additional” items. 


The preceding regular session of the 
Assembly, held in two parts from Sep- 
tember 20 to December 20, 1960, and 
from March 7 to April 21, 1961, ap- 
proved a total of 92 items for its agenda 
—the largest number for any session up 
to that time. 


The General Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure provide for the provisional agenda 
for a regular session to be drawn up by 
the Secretary-General and communicated 
to the members of the United Nations at 
least 60 days before the opening of the 
session. That for the sixteenth session was 
issued on July 20 (A/4815). 

Any member or principal organ of 
the United Nations, or the Secretary- 


General, may, at least 30 days before 
the opening date of a regular session, 
request the inclusion of supplementary 
items on the agenda, a list of which is 
to be communicated to members at least 
20 days before the opening of a regular 
session. The supplementary list for the 
sixteenth session was issued on August 
29 (A/4855). 


Additional items “of an important and 
urgent character,” proposed less than 30 
days before the opening of a regular ses- 
sion, or during the session, may also be 
included in the agenda if the Assembly 
so decides by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 


Items for the Assembly’s sixteenth reg- 
ular session are listed below in the order 
in which they appear on the provisional 
agenda and in the supplementary list. 
This is not necessarily the order in which 
they will appear on the agenda as 
adopted by the General Assembly. 

Notes on each are given as background 
information, and relevant document num- 
bers are given if available. 


Items on the Provisional Agenda 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman 
of the delegation of Ireland 


The Chairman of the delegation from 
which the President of the previous ses- 
sion was elected presides until the As- 
sembly elects a President for the new 
session. Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, 
was President of the fifteenth regular 
session and of the third special session 
(held August 21-25 1961). 


2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 


Rule 64 of the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure provides that, “immediately 
after the opening of the first plenary 
meeting and immediately preceding the 
closing of the final plenary meeting of 
each session of the General Assembly, 
the President shall invite the representa- 
tives to observe one minute of silence 
dedicated to prayer or meditation.” 


3. Credentials of representatives to the six- 
teenth session 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee 
At the beginning of each session, the 
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Assembly appoints, on the proposal of 
the President, a committee of nine mem- 
bers to examine the credentials of repre- 
sentatives and to report to the Assembly. 


4. Election of the President 


The President is elected by secret bal- 
lot and by a simple majority, There are 
no nominations. 

The following is a list of past As- 
sembly Presidents: Paul-Henri Spaak, of 
Belgium (first regular session); Oswaldo 
Aranha, of Brazil (first special session 
and second regular session); José Arce, 
of Argentina (second special session); 
Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia (third 
regular session); Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines (fourth regular session); 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran (fifth regu- 
lar session); Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mex- 
ico (sixth regular session); Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada (seventh regular ses- 
sion); Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of 
India (eighth regular session); Eelco N. 
van Kleffens, of the Netherlands (ninth 
regular session); José Maza, of Chile 
(tenth regular session); Rudecindo Or- 
tega, of Chile (first and second emergen- 





cy special sessions); Prince Wan Waith- 
ayakon, of Thailand (eleventh regular 
session); Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zea- 
land (twelfth regular session and third 
emergency special session); Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon (thirteenth regular 
session); Victor Andrés Belatinde, of 
Peru (fourteenth regular session and 
fourth emergency special session); Fred- 
erick H. Boland, of Ireland (fifteenth 
regular session and third special session). 


5. Constitution of the Main Committees and 
election of officers 


The Assembly has seven Main Com- 
mittees, as follows: The First Committee 
(Political and Security); the Special Po- 
litical Committee; the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial); the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural); the Fourth 
(Trusteeship and Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories); the Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary); and 
the Sixth (Legal). All 99 member na- 
tions are represented on each of the Main 
Committees, to which are referred items 
falling within their fields of competence. 


The Assembly, acting directly in 
plenary meetings, deals with certain 
items which are not referred to a com- 
mittee. On other items, the Main Com- 
mittees discuss proposals in detail and 
report recommendations to the Assembly, 
where final action is taken in plenary 
meeting. A two-thirds majority vote of 
those present and voting is required in 
plenary meetings for resolutions on im- 
portant questions, but voting in the com- 
mittees is by simple majority, except to 
reopen discussion on a question, for 
which a two-thirds majority is needed. 

Each Main Committee elects a Chair- 
man, a Vice-Chairman and a Rapporteur 
on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution, experience and _ personal 
competence. The Chairmen are elected at 
the first meeting of the Main Committees, 
which are convened in quick succession 
in the Assembly hall for this special pur- 
pose without the Assembly delegates’ 
leaving their seats. Election of the Vice- 
Chairmen and Rapporteurs takes place at 
subsequent meetings of the committees, 
usually the second meeting. Election of 
committee officers is by secret ballot. 


6. Election of Vice-Presidents 


For the sixteenth session there are 13 
Vice-Presidents. Originally the rules of 
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procedure provided for seven Vice-Presi- 
dents. In 1956 the number was increased 
to eight. In 1957 the Assembly decided 
to amend its rules of procedure to pro- 
vide for an increase to 13 Vice-Presi- 
dents. In making this decision, the As- 
sembly took into account the considerable 
increase in the membership of the United 
Nations and expressed the belief that the 
General Committee—which is composed 
of the President, the Vice-Presidents and 
the Chairmen of the Main Committees— 
should be enlarged. In an annex to the 
resolution, the Assembly specified that the 
13 Vice-Presidents shall be elected ac- 
cording to the following pattern: 


1. (a) Four’ representatives from 
Asian and African states; 


(b) One representative from an 
Eastern European state; 


(c) Two representatives from Latin 
American states; 


(d) Two representatives from West- 
tern European or other states; 


(e) Five representatives from the 
permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


2. The region from which the Presi- 
dent is elected will, however, reduce by 
one the number of Vice-Presidents al- 
located to that region. 

3. At least one of the Vice-Presidents 
in categories (a) or (d), or the President 
or one of the Chairmen of the Main 
Committees, shall be from a Common- 
wealth country, without altering the 
geographical distribution of seats in the 
General Committee, as defined in (1) 
and (2) above and in paragraph 1 of 
the resolution. 

[Paragraph 1 of the 1957 resolution 
confirms the practice established with re- 
gard to the distribution of the chairman- 
ships of the Main Committees—namely, 
two from Latin American states, two 
from Asian and African states, two from 
Western European and other states and 
one from an Eastern European state.] 

The Vice-Presidents are elected by sim- 
ple majority and secret ballot. Member 
countries are elected, not individuals. 
The heads of the delegations of the coun- 
tries elected serve as Vice-Presidents. 


7. Notification by the Secretary-General un- 
der Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter 

Article 12 of the Charter first states: 
“While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendations with regard 
to that dispute or situation unless the 
Security Council so requests.” 

The article’s second paragraph re- 
quires the Secretary-General, with the 
consent of the Security Council, to notify 
the Assembly at each session of any mat- 
ters relative to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security which are be- 
ing dealt with by the Security Council. 
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8. Adoption of the agenda 


All items submitted for inclusion in 
the agenda are first considered by the 
General Committee (a “steering” body), 
which reports to the Assembly with its 
recommendations. The Assembly then 
adopts the agenda by a majority of mem- 
bers present and voting. 


The General Committee is composed 
of the President, the 13 -Vice-Presidents 
and the seven Chairmen of the Main 
Committees. As part of its work it con- 
siders the provisional agenda, together 
with the supplementary list and requests 
for additional items, and makes recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly 
with regard to each item proposed—its 
inclusion in the agenda, the rejection of 
the request for inclusion, or the inclusion 
of the item in the provisional agenda of 
a future session. 


In considering matters relating to the 
agenda, the General Committee may not 
discuss the substance of an item, except 
insofar as this bears on the question of 
its inclusion in the agenda and the 
priority to be accorded to an item which 
is recommended for inclusion. 


It also makes recommendations to the 
General Assembly on the closing date of 
the session; assists the President and the 
General Assembly in drawing up the 
agenda for each plenary meeting, in de- 
termining the priority of items, and in 
coordinating the proceedings of all com- 
mittees of the General Assembly. 


9. Opening of the general debate 


At the beginning of each session of the 
Assembly, there is a general debate in 
which the heads of delegations usually 
express the views of their countries on 
problems of common concern to the 
membership of the United Nations. 


10. Report of the Secretary-General on the 
work of the Organization 


The Charter requires the Secretary- 
General to report annually to the As- 
sembly on the work of the Organization 
as a whole. The report for the period 
from June 16, 1960, to June 15, 1961 
(A/4800) deals with all aspects of Unit- 
ed Nations activity under six broad head- 
ings: the situation in the Republic of 
the Congo, other political and security 
questions, economic and social develop- 
ments, questions concerning trusteeship 
and non-self-governing territories, legal 
questions and administrative and budg- 
etary questions. 

The introduction to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report, issued separately, was made 
public on August 24 (A/4800/Add. 1). 


11. Report of the Security Council 


The report covers the period from 
July 16, 1960, to July 15, 1961. The 
Charter requires the Council to submit 
annual reports which summarize resolu- 
tions approved or rejected and the Coun- 
cil’s discussions. The practice is for the 


Assembly simply to “take note” of ‘he 
Council’s report. 


12. Report of the Economic and Social C-un- 
cil 


The report (A/4820), for the pe:iod 
from August 6, 1960, to August 4, 1°61, 
covers the Council’s work at its resumed 
thirtieth session, the thirty-first session, 
and the thirty-second session, with vari- 
ous recommendations submitted to the 
General Assembly. 

Its 10 chapters deal with the following 
subjects: constitutional and organization- 
al questions; world economic trends and 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries; programs of technical coopera- 
tion; regional economic activities; other 
economic and related questions; social 
questions; human rights; questions of co- 
ordination and relations with specialized 
agencies; nongovernmental organizations; 
and financial implications of actions 
taken by the Council. 


13. Report of the Trusteeship Council 


The Council’s annual report (A/4818) 
covers the work of its eleventh special 
session (one meeting, April 10, 1961) 
and its twenty-seventh session (June 1 - 
July 19, 1961). The report includes an 
account of the Council’s annual review 
of conditions in six of the seven remain- 
ing trust territories: Tanganyika and 
Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration; Ruanda-Urundi under Bel- 
gian administration; New Guinea and 
Nauru under Australian administration; 
and Western Samoa under New Zealand 
administration. 


Other chapters of the report deal with 
such questions as the examination of 
petitions; the organization of a visiting 
mission to Nauru and New Guinea in 
1962; administrative unions; attainment 
of self-government or independence and 
application of the Assembly’s 1960 
Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples; offers of scholarships for the edu- 
cational advancement of peoples in trust 
territories; and the dissemination in the 
territories of information on the United 
Nations and the trusteeship system. 

Regarding the seventh trust territory 
considered at the twenty-seventh ses- 
sion—the Pacific Islands under United 
States administration—the Council re- 
ports to the Security Council, as this is 
a strategic trust territory. 

The questions of the future of two of 
the trust territories, Ruanda-Urundi and 
Western Samoa, are inscribed as separate 
items on the Assembly’s agenda (see 
notes under items 48 and 49). 


14. Report of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

On November 14, 1957, the General 

Assembly approved the agreement gov- 

erning the relationship between the Unit- 

ed Nations and the International Atomic 
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Energy Agency, which was set up under 
the aegis of the United Nations and came 
into being on July 29, 1957. By Article 
I of the agreement, the United Nations 
recognizes IAEA as the agency “respon- 
sible for international activities concerned 
with the peaceful uses of atomic energy 

. without prejudice to the rights and 
responsibilities of the United Nations 
in this field under the Charter of the 
United Nations.” Under Article III, 1ABA 
is enjoined to keep the United Nations 
informed of its activities and to submit 
reports covering its activities to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at each regular session. 

The report of the Agency to the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be submitted after 
taEA’s General Conference holds its fifth 
annual meeting in Vienna beginning 
September 26. 





15. Election of nonper t bers of the 


Security Council 


The Security Council consists of five 
permanent members (China, France, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States) and six nonpermanent 
members elected by the Assembly for 
two-year terms. 

The terms of Ceylon, Ecuador and 
Turkey expire at the end of 1961. 


The three other nonpermanent mem- 
bers of the Council are Chile, Liberia 
and the United Arab Republic. [How- 
ever, before Liberia’s election to the 
Council at the end of 1960 (on the 
fourteenth ballot), the President of the 
Assembly stated that consultations among 
delegations had led to an understanding 
that Liberia would be the only candidate 
at that time. If elected, Liberia would 
resign at the end of 1961, and Ireland 
would be the sole candidate for the re- 
maining year of the term.] 


Election is by two-thirds majority on a 
secret ballot. The Charter calls for at- 
tention to be paid to “the contribution of 
members of the United Nations to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security and to the other purposes of the 
Organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution.” Retiring mem- 
bers are not eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

The following nonpermanent members 
have served on the Council: 


Argentina (1948-49, 1959-60) 
Australia (1946-47, 1956-57) 
Belgium (1947-48, 1955-56) 

Brazil (1946-47, 1951-52, 1954-55) 
Canada (1948-49, 1958-59) 
Ceylon (1960-61) 

Chile (1952-53, 1961-62) 
Colombia (1947-48, 1953-54, 1957-58) 
Cuba (1949-50, 1956-57) 
Denmark (1953-54) 

Ecuador (1950-51, 1960-61) 
Greece (1952-53) 

India (1950-51) 

Iran (1955-56) 

Iraq (1957-58) 

Italy (1959-60) 

Japan (1958-59) 





Lebanon (1953-54) 

Liberia (1961) 

Mexico (1946) 

Netherlands (1946, 1951-52) 
New Zealand (1954-55) 

Norway (1949-50) 

Pakistan (1952-53) 

Panama (1958-59) 

Peru (1955-56) 

Philippines (1957) 

Poland (1946-47, 1960) 

Sweden (1957-58) 

Tunisia (1959-60) 

Turkey (1951-52, 1954-55, 1961) 
Ukrainian SSR (1948-49) 
*United Arab Republic (1961-62) 
Yugoslavia (1950-51, 1956) 


16. Election of six members of the Economic 
and Social Council 


Six of the 18 members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council retire each 
year after completing three-year terms of 
office. Election is by two-thirds majority 
on a secret ballot. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate reelection. 

The present members of the Council 
are Afghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, New Zealand, Po- 
land, Spain, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

The six members whose terms of office 
expire at the end of 1961 are Afghani- 
stan, Bulgaria, New Zealand, Spain, the 
United States and Venezuela. 


17. Election of the members of the Inter- 
national Law Commission 


The International Law Commission, 
whose members serve in their individual 
capacity and not as representatives of 
governments, was established by the 
General Assembly in 1947. In 1948, the 
first 15 members of the Commission— 
“who shall be persons of recognized com- 
petence in international law”—were elect- 
ed by the Assembly to three-year terms. 
In 1956, the Commission was enlarged 
to 21 members, and the terms of the 
members were extended to five years. 


The Commission’s terms of reference 
are to promote the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codi- 
fication. Present members are: Grigory 
I. Tunkin (USSR), Chairman; Roberto 
Ago (Italy), First Vice-Chairman; Edu- 
ardo Jimenez de Arechaga (Uruguay), 
Second Vice-Chairman; Ahmed Matine- 
Daftary (Iran), Rapporteur; Gilberto 
Amado (Brazil); Milan Bartos (Yugo- 
slavia); Douglas L. Edmonds (United 
States); Nihat Erim (Turkey); J. P. A. 
Francois (Netherlands); Francisco V. 
Garcia-Amador (Cuba); André Gros 
(France); Shuhsi Hsu (China); Faris EI- 
Khouri (United Arab Republic); Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo (Mexico); Radhabinod 
Pal (India); A. E. F. Sandstrém (Swe- 





* Before the merger of Egypt and Syria in 
1958 to form the United Arab Republic, 
Egypt served on the Security Council in 
1946 and 1949-50, and Syria in 1947-48. 





den); Senjin Tsuruoka (Japan); Alfred 
Verdross (Austria); Sir Humphrey Wal- 
dock (United Kingdom); Mustafa K. 
Yasseen (Iraq); and Jaroslav Zourek 
(Czechoslovakia). 

Candidates nominated by governments 
for membership on the Commission are 
listed in A/4780 and Corr. 1 and Adds. 
1-3. (See also note to item 77.) 


18. Report of the Committee on arrange- 
ments for a Conference for the Purpose 
of Reviewing the Charter [resolution 
1381 (XIV) of November 20, 1959] 

In 1955 the Assembly decided that a 
“general conference to review the Char- 
ter shall be held at an appropriate time” 
and appointed a committee consisting of 
all members of the United Nations to 
consider, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General, the question of fixing a 
time and place and its organization and 
procedures. 

The committee last met in September 
1959. In November 1959 the Assembly 
decided to keep the committee in being 
and asked it to report, with recommen- 
dations, not later than the sixteenth ses- 
sion. The committee was scheduled to 
meet before the opening of the session. 


19. The question of disarmament [resolution 
1617 (XV) of April 21, 1961] 


In this resolution, adopted at the last 
meeting of the second part of the fifteenth 
session, the General Assembly—taking 
note of the statements made by the heads 
of the delegations of the Soviet Union 
and the United States on the question of 
disarmament—decided to take up the 
problem, and all pending proposals relat- 
ing to it, at the sixteenth session. 

Earlier, Andrei Gromyko, Soviet For- 
eign Minister, and Adlai E. Stevenson, of 
the United States, had informed the First 
(Political and Security) Committee that 
an understanding had been reached by 
their Governments to continue exchanges 
of views during June and July on ques- 
tions relating to disarmament and to the 
resumption of disarmament negotiations 
“in an appropriate body whose composi- 
tion is to be agreed upon.” The sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly would 
be informed of the progress reached. 

When the First Committee ended its 
consideration of this question, 10 draft 
resolutions were still pending. 


20. The Korean question: reports of the 
United Nations Commission for the Unifi- 
cation and Rehabilitation of Korea [reso- 
lution 376 (V) of October 7, 1950] 


This Commission, established by the 
General Assembly on October 17, 1950, 
has seven members: Australia, Chile, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Turkey. A four-member 
committee, consisting of Australia, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Turkey, was 
set up in 1956 with authority to act on 
behalf of the full Commission in Korea. 

The last resolution adopted by the 
Assembly on this question, in 1959, re- 
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affirmed the objectives of the United 
Nations in Korea: “to bring about, by 
peaceful means, the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic Ko- 
rea under a representative form of gov- 
ernment, and the full restoration of 
international peace and security in the 
area.” The Assembly called on “the com- 
munist authorities concerned” to accept 
these objectives and to agree at an early 
date on the holding of “genuinely free” 
elections in accordance with the princi- 
ples endorsed by the Assembly. The 
United Nations Commission was request- 
ed to continue its work. 

The Commission submitted a report to 
the Assembly in 1960 (A/4466 and 
Add.1). The item came before the First 
Committee at the Assembly’s fifteenth 
session, but no substantive discussion took 
place. 

On April 21, the First Committee de- 
cided (A/4746 and Corr.1) to recom- 
mend that consideration of the item be 
adjourned until the sixteenth session. 
That night, at the final meeting of the 
resumed fifteenth session, the President 
of the Assembly expressed regret that 
because of “the extreme and, to a large 
extent, the unforeseen pressure of work 
to which the Assembly has been subject 
in the concluding hours of the session,” 
it had not had time to deal with the 
entire agenda, even though the session 
had lasted longer than any of its pred- 
ecessors. 


21. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space 


In 1959, the General Assembly decided 
to set up for the years 1960 and 1961 
a 24-member Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space and asked it to re- 
view the area of international coopera- 
tion and study feasible and practical 
means for giving effect to programs in 
the peaceful uses of outer space which 
could be undertaken under United Na- 
tions auspices. 


At the same time, the Assembly de- 
cided to convene in 1960 or 1961 an 
international scientific conference under 
the auspices of the United Nations for 
the exchange of experience in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. 

The Committee has not yet met. 

The item was included in the agenda 
of the Assembly last year but was not 
discussed. On April 21, the First Com- 
mittee decided (Doc. A/4749) to recom- 
mend that consideration of the item be 
adjourned to the sixteenth session. That 
night, the President of the Assembly 
drew attention to the recommendation 
and said he assumed that it was agree- 
able to the Assembly. 

Members of the 24-nation Committee, 
as established by the Assembly on De- 
cember 12, 1959, are: Albania, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Romania, 
Sweden, the USSR, the United Arab 
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Republic, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


22. Africa: a United Nations program for 
independence and development 


This item, relating to a program of 
assistance to the new countries of Africa, 
was proposed a year ago for the agenda 
by the United States (A/4515). It was 
considered by the First Committee at the 
Assembly’s fifteenth session, and in April 
1961 a draft resolution on the subject 
was submitted by 25 states, but no action 
was taken on the time. 

On April 21, the First Committee de- 
cided (A/4747 and Corr.1) to recom- 
mend that further consideration of the 
item be adjourned to the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly. That night, the 
President of the Assembly drew atten- 
tion to the recommendation and said he 
assumed it was acceptable to the As- 
sembly. 


23. Question of Oman 


Ten Arab delegations submitted this 
question for the agenda a year ago (A/ 
4521), charging “British armed aggres- 
sion against the independence, sovereign- 
ty and the territorial integrity of the 
Imamate of -Oman,” at the southeastern 
tip of the Arabian Peninsula. The sponsors 
were Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic and Yemen. 

The item was considered by the Spe- 
cial Political Committee at the fifteenth 
session but no action was taken. 

On April 21, the Special Committee 
decided (A/4745) to recommend that 
further consideration of the item be de- 
ferred until the sixteenth session. That 
night, the President of the Assembly 
drew attention to the recommendation. 


24. Report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion [resolution 1347 (XIII) of December 
13, 1958] 

This Committee was established by the 
General Assembly on December 3, 1955, 
to collect, study and disseminate infor- 
mation on the effects of atomic radia- 
tion. Its 15 member states are: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

It submitted a comprehensive report 
on the effects of radiation to the Assem- 
bly in 1958, and the Assembly then 
asked the Committee to continue its 
work and report as appropriate. The 
Committee is now working on a second 
comprehensive report, scheduled for pre- 
sentation in 1962. In addition, the Com- 
mittee submits an annual progress re- 
port to-the Assembly. 


25. Report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 





[resolution 302 (IV) of December 
1949] 


The Agency, whose operations are fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions, fro- 
vides relief and other services to ai out 
a million Arab refugees from Palest:ne, 
now living in Jordan, the Gaza S:rip, 
Lebanon and the Syrian region of the 
United Arab Republic. 

Unrwa began work in May 1956. In 
1959, under resolution 1456 (XIV), the 
Assembly extended the mandate of the 
Agency for three years, with a review 
to be held at the end of two years. 

The Director of the Agency, Dr. John 
H. Davis, was appointed in January 1959, 
He is assisted by an Advisory Commis- 
sion consisting of representatives of Bel- 
gium, France, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, 
the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Earlier this year, on April 21 at the 
resumed fifteenth session, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution dealing with the 
UNRWA Director’s previous report. The 
Assembly noted “with regret” that the 
United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine has not yet been able 
to report progress on the task entrusted 
to it regarding the implementation of 
paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III) of 
1948, concerning repatriation or com- 
pensation of Palestine refugees. 

The Conciliation Commission—whose 
members are France, Turkey and the 
United States—was requested to renew 
its efforts and to report on the matter 
not iater than October 15, 1961. 

On August 24, the Concilation Com- 
mission announced the appointment of 
Dr. Joseph E. Johnson as its special rep- 
resentative to undertake a visit to the 
Middle East to explore with the host 
governments and with Israel practical 
means of seeking progress on the Pales- 
tine Arab refugee problem. 

The Assembly’s resolution of April 21 
also directed attention to the “precarious” 
financial position of UNRWA and urged 
governments to consider to what extent 
they could contribute or increase their 
contributions to enable the Agency to 
carry out its programs. 


26. United Nations Emergency Force: 


(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the 
Force 


The cost of maintaining the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle 
East during 1962 is estimated by the 
Secretary-General (A/4784) at $19,836,- 
800. The estimates were prepared on the 
assumption that the total military strength 
of the Force would be maintained at an 
average of 5,300 men during 1962, the 
same as in 1960 and 1961. 

The Force, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General P. S. Gyani, is made 
up of military units from seven coun- 
tries: Brazil, Canada, Denmark, India, 
Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. Earlier, 
Colombian, Finnish and Indonesian con- 
tingents also served with UNEF, which was 
established in November 1956. 
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The situation in UNEF’s area of opera- 
tions “remains calm,” the Secretary-Gen- 
eral reported. The presence of the Force 
in the area, he added, is “an important 
factor in assuring this continued quiet 
through contributing to the elimination 
of strife and serious incidents.” 

He said he was submitting the cost 
estimates “in the conviction that it is 
necessary for the Force to continue its 
stabilizing influence during 1962, and 
that the General Assembly would wish it 
to do so.” 


(b) Progress report on the Force 


The Secretary-General’s progress re- 
port on the Force (A/4857). 


27. The situation in Angola: report of the 
Subcommittee established by General As- 
sembly resolution 1603 (XV) of April 
20, 1961 

Last March, 40 Asian and African 
states requested the inclusion of an addi- 
tional item, entitled “Situation in An- 
gola,” in the agenda of the resumed fif- 
teenth regular session, after the Security 
Council had failed to adopt a resolution 
on the question. (For explanatory mem- 
orandum and sponsors, see A/4712 and 
Add.1.) 

The Assembly took up the question 
on April 20 and, at the end of the third 
meeting that day, adopted a 36-power 
draft resolution which, among other 
things, took note of the “disturbances 
and conflicts in Angola resulting in loss 
of life of the inhabitants.” The Assembly 
called on Portugal to “consider urgently 
the introduction of measures and reforms 
in Angola” for the purpose of carrying 
out the declaration adopted earlier by the 
Assembly on the granting of indepen- 
dence to colonial peoples and territories. 

It also decided to set up a subcom- 
mittee of five members, to be appointed 
by the President of the Assembly, to 
examine the statements made in the 
Assembly, to receive further statements 
and documents, to conduct such inquiries 
as it deemed necessary, and to report to 
the Assembly “as soon as possible.” 

The following members were appointed 
to the subcommittee: Bolivia, Dahomey, 
the Federation of Malaya, Finland and 
the Sudan. 

The Assembly’s Subcommittee on the 
Situation in Angola held a series of 
meetings beginning May 26. In June the 
Security Council again took up the sub- 
ject and, on June 9, reaffirmed the As- 
sembly decision and asked the Subcom- 
mittee to carry out its mandate without 
delay and report to the Council and the 
Assembly as soon as possible (S/4835). 

Accordingly, the subcommittee on July 
27 submitted a progress report to the 
Security Council (S/4898). 


28. Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries: 


(a) Industrial development and activities of 
the organs of the United Nations in the 
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field of industrialization [resolution 1525 
(XV) of December 15, 1960] 


Last year the Assembly decided to in- 
clude in its agenda, beginning with the 
sixteenth session, an item entitled “In- 
dustrial development and activities of the 
organs of the United Nations in the field 
of industrialization.” It also recommend- 
ed that the Economic and Social Council 
enlarge its Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment—whose membership was first 
set at 24—to 30 members. The Com- 
mittee was asked by the Assembly to 
work out general conclusions on the basis 
of the experience of industrial develop- 
ment in all countries; encourage the 
preparation of long-term projections in 
the field of industrial development; and 
make appropriate recommendations on 
the financing of new industries in the 
economically less developed countries. 

The Committee held its first session 
March 27-April 21, 1961, at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. It made a number 
of suggestions regarding industrial pro- 
graming and policies, the financing of 
industrial development, training and 
management, and a future work pro- 
gram for the Committee iself. 

It recommended, among other things, 
that an “Industrial Development Centre” 
be set up within the Secretariat to pro- 
mote coordination of the efforts made by 
the United Nations and related agencies 
in the field of industrialization; its tasks 
would include the collection, analysis and 
dissemination of experience gained in 
technical assistance projects related to 
industrialization. 

In April the Economic and Social 
Council unanimously endorsed the report 
of the Committee (E/3476) and request- 
ed the Secretary-General to take steps to 
carry out the recommendations contained 
in it. 

(b) E.: sblishment of a United Nations capital 
development fund: report of the Committee 
established by General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1521 (XV) 

At its fifteenth session, the Assembly 
decided “in principle that a United Na- 
tions Capital Development Fund shall be 
established,” and resolved that a com- 
mittee of 25 representatives of member 
states should be set up to consider all 
concrete preparatory measures, including 
draft legislation, necessary to that end. 

The Assembly called for the commit- 
tee to submit recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council, and for 
the Council to transmit them, together 
with its comments, to the Assembly’s six- 
teenth session for action. 

The committee met at United Nations 
Headquarters April 17-June 5, 1961. It 
drafted 12 general principles which it 
believed should govern the establishment 
and operations of such a fund. 

However, in its report to the Economic 
and Social Council (E/3514), the Com- 
mittee stated that it had not had time 

- for careful consideration of all the pre- 


paratory measures which might be taken. 
The Committee also had to take into 
account the “qualifications which some 
of its members had placed on their par- 
ticipation on the Committee’s work.” 
Therefore, it recommended that its man- 
date be extended to enable it to submit 
the draft legislation to the Council’s 1962 
summer session and to the regular session 
of the General Assembly in 1962. 


(c) Accelerated flow of capital and technical 
assistance to the developing countries: re- 
port of the Secretary-General [resolution 
1522 (XV) of December 15, 1960] 


The Assembly, at its fifteenth session, 
expressed hope that the flow of interna- 
tional assistance would be increased so 
as to reach as soon as possible approxi- 
mately one per cent of the combined 
national incomes of the economically 
advanced countries. It urged that an ap- 
propriate part of this assistance be chan- 
neled through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. The Assembly rec- 
ommended that all member states take 
appropriate measures to accelerate the 
flow of capital and technical assistance 
and to ensure its effective utilization. It 
also requested the Secretary-General to 
report. annually to the Assembly through 
the Economic and Social Council on the 
progress made toward the objectives of 
the Assembly’s resolution. 

At its recent session, the Economic and 
Social Council discussed a report by the 
Secretary-General (E/3492) on measures 
designed to promote the flow of private 
capital, including measures to facilitate 
the adjustment of disputes related to 
private investments, and on international 
credit insurance. The Council also took 
cognizance of the second interim report 
by the Secretary-General (E/3513) on 
recent private international capital move- 
ments. 

The Council requested the Secretary- 
General to continue—in collaboration 
with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and other spe- 
cialized agencies—studies of the eco- 
nomic, legal and administrative means 
which may help the less developed coun- 
tries to obtain private capital for pro- 
moting their economic development and 
their advance toward self-sustaining 
growth. 


(d) Land reform: interim report of the Secre- 
tary-General [resolution 1526 (XV) of 
December 15, 1960] 


In 1959 the Assembly offered United 
Nations support for land reform pro- 
grams carried out in conformity with the 
Charter as a means of furthering eco- 
nomic development [Resolution 1426 
(XIV)]. Among other things, it asked 
the Secretary-General to recommend 
ways in which the United Nations could 
give increasingly effective aid, to examine 
the results of land reform programs in 
the underdeveloped countries and their 
effects on economic development, and to 
report in 1962 to the Economic and 
Social Council and the Assembly. 
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In December 1960 the Assembly | Res- 
olution 1526 (XV)] commented that land 
reform “is frequently one of the main 
prerequisites for the general improvement 
of agricultural productivity” and sug- 
gested further measures of support. It 
requested the Secretary-General, prior to 
his report of 1962, to inform the As- 
sembly at its sixteenth session of the 
progress achieved in carrying out the 
1959 resolution. 


29. Questions relating to international trade 
and commodities: 

Strengthening and development of the 
world market and improvement of the 
trade conditions of the economically less 
developed countries: report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council [resolutions 
1421 (XIV) of December 5, 1959, and 
1519 (XV) of December 15, 1960] 


At its fourteenth session in 1959, the 
Assembly [Resolution 1421 .(XIV)] re- 
quested the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report on ways of promoting wider 
trade cooperation among states, irre- 
spective of their economic systems and 
stages of development. 

At its fifteenth session the Assembly 
[Resolution 1519 (XV)] recommended 
to the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade and to the regional eco- 
nomic commissions that they continue to 
study the causes and obstacles which have 
resulted in substantial fluctuations, in 
volume or prices, of exports of the eco- 
nomically less developed countries, as 
well as means of improving the existing 
situation. It also asked them to present 
their views on this matter. 


~~ 


(a 


(b) Improvement of the terms of trade be- 
tween the industrial and the underde- 
veloped countries: report of the Economic 
and Social Council [resolution 1520 (XV) 
of December 15, 1960] 


Last year the Assembly [Resolution 
1520 (XV)] recommended that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Com- 
mission on International Commodity 
Trade intensify the study of measures 
— particularly multilateral agreements 
among states—which might be adopted 
to extend and improve markets for the 
sale of primary commodities that form 
the basis of the economies of the under- 
developed countries. 

On this point the Assembly com- 
mented that one of the greatest economic 
development problems in most underde- 
veloped countries was the imbalance be- 
tween the prices of their exports and of 
goods they needed to import, and that 
these terms of trade had been deteriorat- 
ing steadily. It expressed hope that agree- 
ments similar to those on sugar, wheat 
and tin could be concluded for other 
primary commodities. 

The Economic and Social Council this 
summer took note with satisfaction of 
the report of its Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade (A/3497); en- 
dorsed the Commission’s program of 
work; and approved the agenda for a 
joint session of the Commission and the 
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Food and Agriculture Organization's 
Committee on Commodity Problems, to 
be held in 1962. 


The Council expressed its appreciation 
to the group of experts which had pre- 
pared a report on “International Com- 
pensation for Fluctuations in Commod- 
ity Trade” (E/3447 issued in March 
1961) which, the Council stated, formed 
a useful basis for the consideration of 
the issues of compensatory financing. It 
expressed hope that states represented 
on the Commission would be in a posi- 
tion, at the Commission’s next session, to 
declare their views on proposals made by 
the expert group on establishment of a 
“Development Insurance Fund” to help 
offset commodity export losses. 


30. Questions Relating to Science and Tech- 
nology 

(a) Development of scientific and technical 
cooperation and exchange of experience: 
report of the Secretary-General [resolu- 
tion 1429 (XIV) of December 5, 1959] 

In 1959, calling attention to the im- 
portance of scientific development in ac- 
celerating economic development, the As- 
sembly requested the Secretary-General 
in consultation with certain United Na- 
tions agencies to consider the possibilities 
of a further expansion of international 
exchange of experience in the field of 
applied science and technology. He was 
also asked to consider the adequacy of 
existing machinery, within the United 
Nations framework, for technical co- 
operation and the dissemination of sci- 
entific, technical and industrial knowl- 
edge. 

On the basis of a report by the United 
Nations Scientific Advisory Committee 
(E/3510), the Economic and Social 
Council this summer called for a United 
Nations Conference on the Application 
of Science and Technology for the Bene- 
fit of the Less Developed Areas, to be 
held in Geneva, if possible in August 
1962, for not more than 12 days. Such a 
conference, the Council stated, would 
benefit and accelerate the economic and 
social development of the less developed 
areas [Resolution 834 (XXXII).] 


(Members of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee are Brazil, Canada, France, 
India, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and the United States.) 


(b) Main trends of inquiry in the natural 
sciences, dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge and application of such knowledge 
for peaceful ends: report of the Economic 
and Social Council [resolution 1512 (XV) 
of December 12, 1960] 

At its fifteenth session the Assembly 
requested the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to report on its detailed discussion of 
a 445-page “Survey of the Main Trends 
of Inquiry in the Natural Sciences, the 
Dissemination of Scientific Knowledge, 
and the Application of Such Knowledge 
for Peaceful Ends (E/3362/Rev.1), is- 
sued by the United Nations in May 1960 
after its preparation by Professor Pierre 
Auger of UNESCO. 





The Council was also asked to recom:- 
mend concrete measures as to the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the present achieve- 
ments in the natural sciences for peace- 
ful purposes, for furthering the economic 
progress and welfare of mankind, and 
especially for accelerating the economic 
and social progress of the less developed 
countries, as well as the possibility of ex- 
tending international cooperation in the 
exchange of scientific information and 
experience in the field of the natural 
sciences. 

This summer, the Economic and So- 
cial Council set up an ad hoc working 
group to examine the general recommen- 
dations in the survey for encouraging 
the concentration of efforts on the most 
urgent problems, having regard to the 
needs of the various countries. These 
general recommendations relate to sev- 
eral scientific fields, or to matters of or- 
ganization or information, and are fol- 
lowed by special recommendations on 
specific subjects. 

The Council called the Assembly’s at- 
tention to comments of the working group 
on subjects such as the advisability of 
setting up regional scientific and technical 
training institutes; the need for more 
complete scientific and technical docu- 
mentation and more systematic exchanges 
of documentation; the importance of 
greater standardization of specialized 
units of measurement; and the need to 
establish meteorological or observing sta- 
tions where serious gaps in the world net- 
work exist, particularly in the tropical re- 
gions and in the Southern Hemisphere. 
[See Resolution 829 (XXXII).] 


31. Progress and Operations of the Special 
Fund [resolution 1240 (XIII) of October 
14, 1958, part B, paras. 10 and 54] 

The Assembly resolution of 1958, 
which established the Special Fund, spe- 
cifies that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall transmit the report of the Spe- 
cial Fund’s Governing Council, with its 
own comments, to the Assembly, which 
will review the progress and operations 
of the Special Fund as a separate subject 
on its agenda and make any appropriate 
recommendations. 

The administrative budget of the Spe- 
cial Fund, with the comments of the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, will also be 
before the Assembly. 

At its recent thirty-second session, the 
Economic and Social Council noted with 
Satisfaction the report of the Governing 
Council of the Special Fund. (E/3521) 
which describes allocations totaling $34,- 
643,600, approved in May 1961, to be 
utilized for assisting 42 economic devel- 
opment projects in 36 less developed 
countries and territories. That sum con- 
stitutes less than half the total costs of 
these projects, with the balance contrib- 
uted by the receiving countries. 

Twenty-one of the 42 projects are in 
the field of education and training, 14 
for various types of surveys, and seven: 
are for applied research. 
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On a cumulative basis, the new allo- 
cations bring total Special Fund commit- 
ments to $131 million to assist 157 proj- 
ects in 62 countries and territories. The 
total value of the projects assisted, includ- 
ing government contributions, amounts to 
$304 million. 

The Governing Council of the Special 
Fund this year is composed of the fol- 
lowing 18 countries: Argentina, Canada, 
France, Ghana, Guatemala, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Senegal, Sweden, Thailand, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. 
Paul G. Hoffman is the Managing Di- 
rector. 


32. United Nations programs of technical 
cooperation: 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council 


In its annual report to the Assembly, 
the Council reviews the general activities 
of the United Nations regular and ex- 
panded programs of technical coopera- 
tion and gives an account of Council de- 
cisions on these programs. (The regular 
program is financed by the normal Unit- 
ed Nations budget; the expanded pro- 
gram is financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions and is carried out by the United 
Nations and eight related agencies and 
coordinated by the Technical Assistance 
Board. ) 


In its annual report to the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council (E/3471), the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board states that, in 
1960, 85 governments pledged contribu- 
tions totaling $34.1 million for activities 
of the expanded program carried out in 
103 countries and territories by the Unit- 
ed Nations and related agencies. This 
figure compares with $29.6 in 1959. 

During 1960, 2,208 experts, drawn 
from 57 countries, were in the field on 
technical assistance assignments, and the 
2,017 fellowships awarded to nationals 
of 113 countries and territories involved 
training facilities in 82 host countries. 


The Technical Assistance Board’s re- 
port states further that the most striking 
development of the year was the in- 
crease in the share of the program car- 
ried out in Africa. This was achieved 
without reducing the share of assistance 
to other areas of the world. 


Broader use of resident representatives 
in technical assistance operations and 
establishment of an ad hoc committee 
of representatives of eight member gov- 
ernments to study further steps needed 
to aid in the preparation of country de- 
velopment programs were among recom- 
mendations by the Economic and Social 
Council this year. The Council approved 
the use of volunteers in operational pro- 
grams of the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies, “on a limited and experi- 
mental basis, subject to review and 
elaboration by the General Assembly” 
[Resolution 849 (XXXII) ]. 


(b) Confirmation of the allocation of funds 
under the Expanded Program of Technical 
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ber 26, 1954) 

During the Assembly’s session, the 
Technical Assistance Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council will meet 
to review and approve the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for the 
year 1962, as recommended by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. The program 
then will be submitted by the Committee 
to the Assembly, which has the task of 
confirming the allocation of funds au- 
thorized by the Committee to each of 
the nine organizations participating in 
the expanded program. 


33. Assistance to newly independent states: 
report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil [resolution 1527 (XV) of December 
15, 1960] 


Under resolution 1527 (XV) the As- 
sembly decided in 1960 to raise the level 
of technical assistance to newly inde- 
pendent states and urged the economical- 
ly advanced countries to continue and 
increase technical assistance to those 
countries. It also invited the Economic 
and Social Council to facilitate the pro- 
vision, through appropriate international 
organs, of various forms of assistance 
such as surveys of resources, specific 
inquiries into needs for equipment, the 
establishment of advisory groups, and 
training. 

At its thirty-second session the Coun- 
cil, after receiving information from the 
Secretary-General on increased United 
Nations aid to newly independent states 
(E/3500), decided to insert a paragraph 
in its own report to the Assembly in 
which it indicates satisfaction with the 
progress achieved as well as the impor- 
tance the Council attaches to the pro- 
gram in this field. 


34. Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees 


In his report (E/3506), the High 
Commissioner, Felix Schnyder, states 
that the “two most striking features” of 
the period under review (May 1, 1960, 
to March 31, 1961) have been the im- 
pact of the World Refugee Year and 
the increased interest shown in many 
quarters in the problems of groups of 
persons who may be regarded as refu- 
gees but who do not come within the 
immediate competence of the United 
Nations. 


Largely as a result of World Refugee 
Year the necessary funds are now avail- 
able to complete the clearance of camps 
and also to assist the refugees in becom- 
ing firmly settled once they have left 
camp, the report states. 

Regarding refugees not coming within 
United Nations competence, the High 
Commissioner has been authorized by 
the General Assembly to use “good offi- 
ces” for assistance. One chapter of the 
report gives details of aid given to refu- 
gees in this category. 

At its recent session, the Economic 


and Social Council took note of the 
report. 


35. Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights [decision of the General Assembly 
on December 12, 1960] 

The Assembly decided, at the sugges- 
tion of the Rapporteur of the Third 
Committee, to include the draft Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights in 
the provisional agenda of the sixteenth 
session. 

The Rapporteur recalled that these 
drafts—one on civil and political rights, 
the other on economic, social and cul- 
tural rights—had been before the As- 
sembly since its ninth session in 1954 
and that over the years steady progress 
had been made. However, he said, much 
still remained to be done, including 
work on the remaining substantive arti- 
cles of the draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, as well as on general 
provisions, articles on implementation, 
and final clauses of both the draft Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights and 
the draft Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. 


36. Draft Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation (decision of the General Assem- 
bly on December 12, 1960) 


At the suggestion of the Rapporteur 
of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee, the Assembly de- 
cided to include the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information on the provi- 
sional agenda of the sixteenth session. 

The Rapporteur pointed out that this 
matter had occupied various bodies of 
the United Nations for more than 12 
years. At the fifteenth session, he said, 
the Third Committee had succeeded in 
formulating and adopting the article 
of the Convention which had always 
been considered the main stumbling 
block—namely, the article dealing with 
permissible restrictions on freedom of 
information. 

(The draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information was prepared in 1951 by 
an ad hoc committee of the Assembly 
and since then has been discussed on 
various occasions by the Economic and 
Social Council and the Assembly. The 
Third Committee adopted the preamble 
and Article 1 of the draft Convention 
in 1959 and Article 2 in 1960. The 
texts appear in the Official Records of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sessions. The 
status is explained in A/4790.) 


37. Draft Declaration on Freedom of Infor- 
mation [resolution 1570 (XV) of Decem- 
ber 18, 1960] 

In 1960 the Assembly decided to con- 
sider the draft Declaration on Freedom 
of Information at its sixteenth session. 

The question of such a draft Declara- 
tion was considered by the Economic 
and Social Council at two sessions in 
1959. By resolution 732 (XXVIII) the 
Council invited member states to com- 
municate to the Secretary-General their 
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comments on the desirability of the 
adoption by the United Nations of a 
declaration on freedom of information 
as well as on a draft text which the 
Council had accepted for submission to 
member governments. At its twenty-ninth 
session, in the spring of 1960, the Coun- 
cil, in the light of the comments received 
from governments, considered and com- 
pleted the text of the draft Declaration. 


Comments from governments are re- 
produced in E/3323 and addenda. The 
text of the draft Declaration as sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly is an- 
nexed to Economic and Social Council 
resolution 756 (XXIX). 


38. Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum 
[resolution 1571 (XV) of December 18, 
1960] 

At its fifteenth session, the Assembly 
was not able to consider the draft Decla- 
ration on the Right of Asylum (A/4792) 
submitted in 1960 by the Economic and 
Social Council. It decided to take up 
the item as soon as possible at its six- 
teenth session and devote to it as many 
meetings as possible. 

The question of the right of asylum 
was placed on the agenda of the thir- 
teenth session of the Commission on 
Human Rights in 1957, when the rep- 
resentative of France submitted a draft 
Declaration which, together with pro- 
posed amendments and other relevant 
documents, was transmitted to member 
governments and the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees for 
comments. 

The Commission on Human Rights in 
1960 had before it the comments of 28 
governments, the High Commissioner for 
Refugees and a number of nongovern- 
mental organizations. It had also received 
a note by the Secretary-General (E/ 
CN.4/795) referring to resolution 1400 
(XIV), which was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1959, regarding codifi- 
cation of the principles and rules of in- 
ternational law relating to the right of 
asylum. 


The Commission discussed the draft 
Declaration, article by article, and adopt- 
ed the draft as a whole by 12 votes 
to none, with 3 abstentions. By resolu- 
tion 3 (XVI), the Commission transmit- 
ted the draft to the Economic and So- 
cial Council for its consideration. At 
its thirtieth session, in 1960, the Council 
considered the draft, and, by resolution 
772 E (XXX), transmitted it to the 
Assembly. 


39. Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter of the United Nations: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of 
the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 


Under Article 73e of the Charter, 
member states administering non-self- 
governing territories, other than trust 
territories, transmit annually to the Secre- 
tary-General statistical and other infor- 
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mation of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories they administer. 
Summaries and analyses of the informa- 
tion prepared by the Secretary-General 
are examined each year by the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, which reports to 
the Assembly. 


(a) Information on social conditions 


Each year the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
gives special attention in its studies to 
economic, social or educational condi- 
tions. This year’s report to the Assembly 
(A/4785), covering the Committee’s 
work at its twelfth session (April 24 
to May 26, 1961), is primarily concerned 
with social conditions. It deals with 
matters such as social aspects of urban 
and rural development, community de- 
velopment, levels of living, labor prob- 
lems, racial discrimination, juvenile de- 
linquency and public health. 


(b) Information on other conditions 


In addition to devoting special atten- 
tion to social conditions, the Committee, 
at its twelfth session, also discussed eco- 
nomic and educational conditions. 


(c) General questions relating to the trans- 
mission and examination of information 


The Committee’s discussion of this 
subject covered (a) the dates of the 
transmission of information under Arti- 
cle 73e of the Charter; (b) the question 
of the transmission of political informa- 
tion; (c) the preparation and distribution 
of documents by the Secretariat; and 
(d) questions arising from General As- 
sembly resolutions 1514 (XV), 1541 
(XV) and 1542 (XV), all adopted in 
1960. 

On the last question, the Committee 
recalled that the Assembly, in resolution 
1542 (XV), declared that Portugal had 
the obligation to transmit without fur- 
ther delay information concerning nine 
territories administered by that country, 
as listed in the resolution. The Com- 
mittee also recalled that, in that resolu- 
tion, the Assembly had noted that Spain 
had said it would transmit information 
on territories administered by Spain; and 
that the Assembly had invited both 
Portugal and Spain to participate in the 
Committee’s work. 

The Committee stated in its report 
that Spain attended the Committee’s 
twelfth session, but Portugal did not. 
The Committee said it did not have any 
summaries of information transmitted by 
Spain but, after conclusion of the discus- 
sion on the substantive items, the repre- 
sentative of Spain made a statement giv- 
ing detailed information on_ political, 
economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in Fernando Po, Rio Muni and the 
Spanish Sahara. 

After comments by various members, 
the Committee, on a proposal by the 
representative of India, decided to have 
the text of the statement by the repre- 





sentative of Spain reproduced as an 
annex to the Committee’s report. 


The Committee adopted, by 9 voes 
to 2 with 4 abstentions, an amenced 
draft resolution submitted by Ceylon, 
Ghana, India, Iraq, Liberia and Mexizo, 
regretting that Portugal had not trans- 
mitted information or attended the ses- 
sion. Deleted, by 7 votes to 6 with 2 
abstentions, was a clause in the original 
proposal which would have requested the 
Secretary-General, pending receipt of 
information, to prepare for the next 
Assembly session background papers on 
conditions in territories administered by 
Portugal based on “reliable and authori- 
tative publications.” 


40. Preparation and training of indigenous 
civil and technical cadres in non-self- 
governing territories: report of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories {resolution 1534 
(XV) of December 15, 1960) 

By this Assembly resolution, adminis- 
tering members were requested to trans- 
mit special reports concerning the train- 
ing of indigenous civil and technical per- 
sonnel in the territories under their ad- 
ministration so that they could be ex- 
amined by the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
at its twelfth session. Information was re- 
quested on training facilities and on the 
strength, composition and state of prep- 
aration of such personnel. 

At its twelfth session (spring 1961), 
the Committee heard oral statements by 
the representatives of Australia, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, supple- 
menting the special reports submitted by 
their governments on the subject. 


The representative of India, supported 
by the representatives of Ceylon, Ghana, 
Iraq, Liberia and the Netherlands, pro- 
posed, and the Committee agreed, that 
because of the lack of information the 
Committee had not been able to ex- 
amine the question fully; that the Com- 
mittee should annex to its report to the 
Assembly the information furnished by 
the administering members and the texts 
of their oral statements; and that an 
analysis, to be prepared by the Secre- 
tariat, of the information provided should 
be submitted to the Assembly in a sepa- 
rate report (A/4851). 


41. Racial discrimination in non-self-govern- 
ing territories: report of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories [resolution 1536 (XV) of De- 
cember 15, 1960] 

The Committee, at its twelfth session, 
discussed racial discrimination as one of 
the problems affecting social advance- 
ment in the territories, taking into con- 
sideration its mandate from the General 
Assembly as contained in resolution 1536 
(XV). That resolution, among other 
things, described racial discrimination as 
“a deterrent to progress in all fields of 
development” in the territories, as well as 
a violation of human rights. 
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in its conclusions, the Committee rec- 
orimended that all steps should be taken 
to give effect to the Assembly’s recom- 
m«ndation that all laws and regulations 
which tend to encourage or sanction dis- 
criminatory policies and practices based 
or racial considerations should immedi- 
ately be rescinded or revoked and that 
every effort should be made to dis- 
courage such practices by all other 
means. 

“Above all,” it states in its report (A/ 
4785), “a bold and realistic approach 
on the part of the administering mem- 
bers and territorial governments is re- 
quired if the problem is to be solved.” 

The Committee believed that “since 
prejudice is one of the important factors 
contributing to racial discrimination, it 
is the duty of the governments concerned 
to guide public opinion in the proper 
direction.” 


42. Dissemination of information on the Unit- 
ed Nations in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral [resolution 1538 (XV) of December 
15, 1960] 

By this resolution, the Assembly in- 
vited administering members to make 
further efforts to secure the active sup- 
port and participation of representative 
organizations for disseminating informa- 
tion on the United Nations among the 
inhabitants of the territories under their 
administration. They were also invited 
to broaden the scope and accelerate the 
process of dissemination of information 
and to develop public awareness of the 
United Nations by making full use of the 
facilities provided by the United Nations 
Office of Public Information. 

The resolution also requested the Sec- 
retary-General to review the quantity, 
quality and content of the material dis- 
tributed in order to meet the growing 
demand for such material and to assist 
the inhabitants of the territories toward 
“an easy and intelligent understanding” 
of the aims and activities of the United 
Nations. It further requested him to take 
action toward establishing information 
centres in territories such as those in 
eastern and central Africa, Papua and 
the Caribbean territories. The Secretary- 
General was requested to report on prog- 
gress made in carrying out the resolution. 


43. Participation of the non-self-governing 
territories in the work of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies: 
report of the Secretary-General [resolu- 
tion 1539 (XV) of December 15, 1960] 

In this resolution, the Assembly ex- 
pressed the view that direct participation 
of representatives of the indigenous peo- 
ples of the territories in the work of the 
appropriate organs of the United Na- 
tions could do much to accelerate the 
process of their emancipation. 


It invited the administering members 
to arrange for such participation, and it 
invited those which had not already done 
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so to propose to the specialized agencies 
and regional economic commissions that 
the territories participate in the work of 
those organs as members or associate 
members. The Secretary-General was re- 
quested for a report on the implementa- 
tion of this resolution (A/4852). 


44. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of non- 
self-governing territories: report of the 
Secretary-General [resolution 1540 (XV) 
of December 15, 1960] 


By this Assembly resolution the ad- 
ministering members concerned were in- 
vited once again to take all necessary 
measures to ensure that scholarships and 
training facilities offered by member 
states were utilized by the inhabitants of 
the non-self-governing territories, and to 
render every assistance to applicants, par- 
ticularly with regard to facilitating their 
travel formalities. 


Member states were urged to increase 
the number of scholarships offered, and 
the Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies were asked to give such assist- 
ance as was possible and might be sought 
by the applicants and by the member 
states concerned. The Secretary-General 
was further requested to prepare for the 
Assembly’s sixteenth session a report on 
the actual use made of such offers. 


45. Question of the renewal of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories [resolution 1332 
(X11) of December 12, 1958] 

Since the beginning of the United 
Nations, committees have been set up 
by the Assembly from year to year to 
deal with the information transmitted on 
non-self-governing territories. In 1949, 
the Committee charged with dealing with 
the matter was constituted for a three- 
year period, and since then it has been 
renewed on the same basis at the end 
of each three-year period. The present 
term of the Committee is due to expire 
at the end of 1961. 


During the Committee’s discussion of 
the question this spring, the representa- 
tive of the United States said that his 
delegation was prepared to support re- 
newing the Committee for another three- 
year period on the same basis. On the 
other hand, if some members wanted to 
press for a widening of the Committee’s 
mandate, he believed the matter should 
be referred to the Assembly’s Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. 


Several non-administering members 
considered that the future work of the 
Committee should aim at implementing 
the Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) of 
December 14, 1960, on the granting of 
independence to colonial countries and 
peoples. They believed that the Commit- 
tee should be set up for as long as there 
remained non-self-governing territories, 
and that the Committee’s mandate should 
be changed. They suggested that the 
Committee should be authorized to ex- 





amine political and constitutional devel- 
opments and that it should be able to 
submit recommendations on individual 
territories. 


The representative of the United King- 
dom stated that his country had cooper- 
ated with the Committee in the past, 
despite its view that the Charter con- 
tained no provision for examining the in- 
formation transmitted under Article 73e, 
subject to certain conditions embodied 
in Assembly resolution 1332 (XIII). He 
would have been prepared to support re- 
newal of the Committee on the same 
basis; but since some members had pro- 
posed that its mandate be extended, he 
thought it wise that the matter should be 
left to the Assembly. 

The Committee decided to submit an 
account of the views of its members for 
the information of the Assembly (A/ 
4684). 


46. Election, if required, to fill vacancies in 
the membership of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories 

As now constituted, the Committee 
consists of members transmitting infor- 
mation on non-self-governing territories 
and an equal number of non-adminis- 
tering members elected by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee on behalf of 
the General Assembly. 

The administering members are: Aus- 
tralia, France, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom 
and United States. The elected members 
are: Argentina, Ceylon, Dominican Re- 
public, Ghana, India, Iraq, Liberia and 
Mexico. 

If the Committee is to be renewed on 
the present basis, the three-year terms 
of the Dominican Republic, Ghana, India 
and Iraq will expire at the end of 1961, 
and elections will have to be held to fill 
these vacancies. 


47. Question of South West Africa: 

(a) Report of the Committee on South West 
Africa [resolutions 749A (VIII) of Novem- 
ber 28, 1953, 1568 (XV) of December 18, 
1960, and 1596 (XV) of April 7, 1961] 

The General Assembly’s Committee on 
South West Africa was established in 
1953 to examine, within the scope of the 
mandates system of the League of Na- 
tions, annual reports and petitions con- 
cerning the territory and to report on its 
activities to the Assembly’s regular ses- 
sions. 

Since the South African Government 
declined to submit reports to the United 
Nations on its administration of the ter- 
ritory or to forward petitions from in- 
habitants of the territory, the Committee 
was authorized, when set up by the As- 
sembly, to examine “such information 
and documentation as may be available” 
concerning the territory. 

Under two resolutions of the fifteenth 
session [1568 (XV) and 1596 (XV)], 
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the Assembly invited the Committee to 
visit the mandated territory. However, 
the Republic of South Africa stated that 
it could not agree to the proposed visit 
and did not issue visas. The Committee 
visited Ghana, Tanganyika and the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic between June 21 and 
July 25 and there heard refugees from 
South West Africa and other persons re- 
garding conditions in the territory. It 
had also intended to visit Bechuanaland, 
but the United Kingdom Government 
suspended visas for the Committee mem- 
bers after they arrived in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The Committee will submit a report 
to the Assembly on its trip to Africa as 
well as its regular report on general con- 
ditions in the territory. 

During the visit to Africa the Chair- 
man of the Committee sent a telegram 
to the Secretary-General (S/4854) on 
July 5 on behalf of the Committee, which 
stated that the Committee felt bound to 
bring to the attention of the Secretary- 
General, under his functions under Arti- 
cle 99 of the Charter, the “explosive” 
situation in the mandated territory. The 
telegram asked the Secretary-General to 
bring to the attention of member states 
and organs of the United Nations “the 
imminent threat which the degenerating 
situation in South West Africa poses to 
international peace and security.” The 
correspondence between the United Na- 
tions and the South African Government 
relating to the Committee’s mission was 
annexed to the telegram (S/4854/Add.1). 

The acting Permanent Representative 
of South Africa on July 7 sent a letter 
to the Secretary-General (S/4857 or A/ 
4798) with a message from the South 
African Foreign Minister stating that, 
should members of the Committee at- 
tempt to go into South West Africa “il- 
legally,” this procedure would “involve 
the United Nations in an act of aggres- 
sion.” The Foreign Minister also stated 
that “there is peace and order and plan- 
ned progress for all races in the terri- 
tory,” and he repeated an offer contained 
in a letter of May 10 that “an independ- 
ent observer of international standing be 
asked to investigate the government’s 
claim that the situation in South West 
Africa is not in any way a threat to 
world peace.” 

On July 25 the Chairinan of the Com- 
mittee sent a telegram addressed to the 
President of the Security Council (S/ 
4889) stating that the Committee would 
be able to complete its mandate only 
“with the support of the Security Coun- 
cil” and that the Committee “considers 
it urgent that the Security Council be 
convened in order to take action to en- 
able the Committee to implement fully 
the resolutions of the General Assembly” 
so as to bring a speedy end to the “ex- 
plosive situation” and the “grave threat 
to international peace and security.” 

On the same day the Committee Chair- 
man also sent a letter to the President 

of the Security Council (S/4899/Add.1) 
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amplifying his telegram and transmitting 
letters between the Committee and the 
United Kingdom regarding the proposed 
visit to Bechuanaland. 


The Security Council did not meet on 
the question of South West Africa. 


(b) Assistance of United Nations specialized 
agencies and of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund in the economic, social and 
educational development of - South West 
Africa: reports of the agencies and of 
the Fund [resolution 1566 (XV) of Decem- 
ber 18, 1960] 

Under this resolution the Assembly de- 
clared that the economic, social, educa- 
tional and health conditions in the terri- 
tory were unsatisfactory and invited the 
specialized agencies and the UNICEF to 
undertake urgent programs to assist the 
indigenous population of South West 
Africa. 


It further requested the Government 
of South Africa to assist the agencies in 
every possible way in their task, and it 
asked the agencies and UNICEF to re- 
port to the Committee on South West 
Africa and to the Assembly on action 
taken to give effect to the resolution. 





(c) Election of three members of the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa [resolution 1061 
(Xl) of February 26, 1957] 


The Committee on South West Africa 
consists of nine members, one-third to be 
elected each year by the Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee. 

Last year the Assembly agreed, with- 
out a formal vote, to a recommendation 
of the Fourth Committee to reappoint 
Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and 
Uruguay as members as from January 1, 
1961. The retiring members on Decem- 
ber 31 this year are Guatemala, Ireland 
and the Philippines. The other three 
members are Brazil, Denmark and Ethi- 
opia. The Chairman is Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat, of Uruguay. 


48. Question of the future of Western Sa- 
moa: report of the United Nations Plebis- 
cite Commissioner for Western Samoa 
and report of the Trusteeship Council 
thereon [resolution 1569 (XV) of Decem- 
ber 18, 1960] 


In accordance with this Assembly res- 
olution, a plebiscite on the future of 
Western Samoa, a trust territory admin- 
istered by New Zealand, was held on 
May 9 under United Nations supervision, 
with Najmuddine Rifai, of the United 
Arab Republic, Plebiscite Commissioner. 

In the plebiscite two questions were 
asked. In answer to the first question— 
“Do you agree with the constitution 
adopted by the constitutional convention 
on October 28, 1960?”—a total of 31,426 
voted “yes.” and 4,909 voted “no,” the 
United Nations Commissioner reported 
to the Trusteeship Council (T/1564 and 
Add.1). 

In answer to the second question — 
“Do you agree that on January 1, 1962, 











Western Samoa should become an in ‘ie- 
pendent state on the basis of that c.n- 
stitution?” —a total of 29,882 voted “ycs,” 
and 5,108 voted “no.” 

The Council this summer unanimously 
noted the results of the plebiscite and 
the wishes expressed by the overwhe!m- 
ing majority of the Samoan people and 
decided to transmit the Plebiscite Com- 
missioner’s report to the Assembly for 
its consideration, along with a recom- 
mendation that trusteeship for Western 
Samoa be terminated on the territory’s 
accession to independence on January 1. 


49. Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi: 
report of the United Nati c issi 
for Ruanda-Urundi [resolution 1605 (XV) 
of April 21, 1961] 

On December 20, 1960, the Assembly 
approved resolution 1579 (XV) which, 
among other things, set up a three-man 
commission to supervise elections to be 
held in 1961 in the Belgian-administered 
trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi. The 
Assembly appointed Max H. Dorsinviile 
(Haiti) as the Commission Chairman 
and Dr. Majid Rahnema (Iran) and 
Ernest Gassou (Togo) as other mem- 
bers. 


In a second resolution of the same 
date [1580 (XV)], the Assembly decided 
that a referendum under United Nations 
supervision should be held to ascertain 
the wishes of the people concerning the 
institution of the Mwami (King) of 
Ruanda. 

The Commission visited the trust terri- 
tory in January and February 1961 and 
presented an interim report (A/4706 
and Add.1) to the Assembly at the sec- 
ond part of its fifteenth session (March- 
April 1961). 

Under resolution 1605 (XV) adopted 
on April 21, 1961, the Assembly de- 
cided that legislative elections and the 
referendum on the Mwami should be 
held in August 1961. Pending the elec- 
tions, it asked for the establishment of 
broad-based caretaker governments in 
both parts of the territory (Ruanda and 
Urundi). 


The resolution requested the United 
Nations Commission for Ruanda-Urundi 
to return to the territory at the earliest 
possible time to assist and advise the 
administering authority in the full and 
proper implementation of Assembly 
resolutions concerning the territory. 

On June 8, 1961, the Commission ar- 
rived in the territory after discussions 
in Brussels with the Belgian Government 
concerning the carrying out of the As- 
sembly resolutions. United Nations ob- 
servers and other personnel to assist the 
Commissioners also arrived in the terri- 
tory in June and July. 


Under a schedule announced on Au- 
gust 4, legislative elections were to be 
held in Urundi on September 18, and 
in Ruanda on September 25. In addition, 
a referendum on the question of the 
Mwami (King) of Ruanda was to be 
held in Ruanda on September 25. 
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Under another part of the resolution 
of April 21, 1961, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
immediately grant a full and uncondition- 
al amnesty in the territory in connection 
with political disturbances which took 
place in Ruanda in 1959. 

It further recommended that the few 
remaining cases which, in the administer- 
ing authority’s view, were guilty of very 
grave crimes should be examined by a 
special United Nations commission of 
three members, composed of representa- 
tives of Brazil, Canada and Tunisia. 
Those governments later appointed An- 
tonio Houaiss, Martial Asselin and 
Ahmed Ben Arfa, respectively. 

The Special United Nations Commis- 
sion for Ruanda-Urundi, after conferring 
with Belgian authorities in Brussels, ar- 
rived in the territory on June 15 to ex- 
amine the cases of convicted persons 
not covered by amnesty measures laid 
down in an ordinance promulgated by 
the administering authority, on May 31, 
and to propose other measures of 
clemency. 

In a report to the General Assembly 
(A/4856), the Special Commission de- 
scribes its work and provides a list of 
persons which it considers should benefit 
by an amnesty, in addition to those cov- 
ered in the measures already decreed. 
(Annexes to the report give the text of 
the amnesty ordinance, statistics on ap- 
plications granted, letters sent from the 
Commission to the Resident-General of 
Ruanda-Urundi, amnesty statistics, and 
names of persons for whom the Commis- 
sion requests amnesties. ) 


50. Dissemination of information on the Unit- 
ed Nations and on the international 
trusteeship system in trust territories: 
report of the Secretary-General [resolu- 
tion 1607 (XV) of April 21, 1961] 

In this resolution, the Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary action to establish, without 
further delay, in Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi and New Guinea, United Nations 
information centres in which the respon- 
sible positions would be occupied by in- 
digenous inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories concerned. It invited the admin- 
istering authorities to extend their coop- 
eration and assistance to the Secretary- 
General in carrying out the resolution. 

The Assembly also requested the Sec- 
tetary-General to ensure the immediate 
and mass publication and the widest pos- 
sible circulation and dissemination, in 
all the trust territories, through all media 
of mass communication, of the declara- 
tion on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. It asked 
that the information mentioned in the 
resolution be disseminated in the princi- 
pal local languages as well as in the 
language of the administering authority. 

The Secretary-General was requested 
to prepare for the Trusteeship Council at 
its twenty-seventh session and for the 
Assembly at its sixteenth session a report 
on implementation of the resolution. 
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51. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral [resolution 1611 (XV) of April 21, 
1961] 

Under this resolution, the Assembly 
took note of the report (A/4498 and 
Add.1) of the Secretary-General and the 
relevant sections of the report of the 
Trusteeship Council (A/4404), contain- 
ing information on the scholarships of- 
fered since 1959 by various member 
states to students from trust territories 
and on the utilization of these scholar- 
ships. 

The Assembly decided to postpone 
until its sixteenth session full considera- 
tion of the question of offers by mem- 
ber states of study and training facilities 
for inhabitants of trust territories. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to submit 
a further report on the scholarships of- 
fered by member states to students from 
trust territories and on their utilization. 


52. Financial reports and accounts for the 
financial year ended December 31, 1960, 
and reports of the Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations 


The report on United Nations finances 
(A/4777) shows that obligations incurred 
for 1960 amounted to $65,264,181 com- 
pared with total appropriations of $65,- 
734,900. Income credited for the finan- 
cial year 1960 ($66,240,755) represented 
by members’ contributions assessed in 
1960 and the supplementary appropria- 
tions assessable in 1961 and miscella- 
neous income exceeded the total of obli- 
gations incurred by $976,574. 

The operations in the Congo which 
started on July 14, 1960, made it nec- 
essary to borrow cash from special funds 
and accounts in the amount of $9,979,- 
189. As a result, the cash deficit as of 
December 31, 1960, including advances 
of $24,654,279 from the Working Capital 
Fund, totaled $34,633,468. 


(b) United Nations Children’s Fund 

The financial report on UNICEF (A/ 
4783) reveals that income from ll 
sources in 1960 amounted to the equiva- 
lent of approximately $25.7 million, a 
$1.9 million increase over 1959. Alloca- 
tions amounted to $28.1 million, and ex- 
penditures to $23 million, compared with 
$28.2 million and $23.8 million, respec- 
tively, in 1959. 


(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
The report (A/4782) shows that ex- 
penditures of UNRWA during 1960 
amounted to $34,701,276. Income from 
all sources totaled $35,482,005. The sur- 
plus of income over expenditure, accord- 
ingly, was in the amount of $780,729. 


(d) Voluntary funds administered by the Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees 

The report (A/4781) shows that as 
of December 31, 1960, the assets of all 
voluntary, restricted and trust funds to- 


_ taled $30,969,759. Liabilities totaled $23.- 





860,155; assets thus exceeded liabilities 
by $7,109,604. 


53. Supplementary estimates for the financial 
year 1961 

In the foreword to his budget estimates 
for 1962, the Secretary-General indi- 
cated that supplementary requirements 
for 1961 could be reasonably estimated 
at between $1 million and $1.5 million. 
A separate report has been issued under 
this item (A/C.5/872) on the applica- 
tion of a Class 8 post adjustment to the 
professional staff in New York. 


54. Budget estimates for the financial year 
1962 
An estimated gross budget of $73,533,- 
500 for 1962 has been submitted by 
the Secretary-General (A/4770). Income 
from all sources to offset 1962 expendi- 
tures is estimated at $12,748,500, leav- 
in a net expenditure level of $60,785,000. 
This compares with an estimated net ex- 
penditure level for 1961 of $60,707,770. 
The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions has 
submitted a report (A/4814) recom- 
mending an overall reduction of $1,130,- 
650 in the Secretary-General’s estimates 
for 1962. 


55. United Nations operations in the Congo: 
cost estimates and financing [resolution 
1619 (XV) of April 21, 1961] 

On April 21, 1961, the Assembly de- 
cided to appropriate $100 million for 
United Nations operations in the Congo 
from January 1 to October 31, 1961. 
Other terms of its resolution provided 
for an ad hoc account for the expenses 
of such operations for 1961 and the 
apportioning of the $100 million as ex- 
penses of the Organization among the 
member states in accordance with the 
scale of assessment for the regular budget 
subject to reductions for certain states 
pending the establishment of a different 
scale of assessment to defray the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Organization re- 
sulting from these operations. 

The Assembly urged the permanent 
members of the Security Council to 
make sizable additional contributions; 
appealed to all other member states in 
a position to assist to make voluntary 
contributions; and called on the Govern- 
ment of Belgium, a state directly con- 
cerned with the situation in the Republic 
of the Congo (Leopoldville), to make 
a substantial contribution. As of July 31, 
1961, $41,709,123 had been received of 
the $100 million. 


56. Appointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


This Committee consists of nine mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly 
for a term of three years. Three retire 
each year but are eligible for re-election. 
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The present membership is: Thanassis 
Aghnides (Greece); Albert F. Bender 
(United States); Carlos Blanco (Cuba); 
Andre Ganem (France); A. H. M. Hillis 
(United Kingdom); Ismat T. Kittani 
(Iraq); Raul A. Quijano (Argentina); 
Agha Shahi (Pakistan); and Alexei F. 
Sokirkin (USSR). Members whose ierms 
of office expire at the end of 1961 are 
Mr. Bender, Mr. Blanco and Mr. Hillis 
(A/4821). 

In a letter to the Secretary-General 
(A/4821/Add.1), Mr. Hillis has submit- 
ted his resignation, to be effective as 
soon as the General Assembly at its six- 
teenth session can take the necessary 
action to fill the unexpired part of his 
term of office. 


(b) Committee on Contributions 


This is a 10-member Committee whose 
members also retire by rotation and are 
eligible for reappointment. The present 
membership is: Antonio Arraiz (Vene- 
zuela); Raymond T. Bowman (United 
States); Pavel M. Chernyshev (USSR); 
A. H. M. Hillis (United Kingdom); 
Chandra Shekhar Jha (India); F. Noure- 
din Kia (Iran); Jerzy Michalowski (Po- 
land); Jose Pareja (Peru); Sidney Pol- 
lock (Canada); and Maurice Viaud 
(France). Members whose three-year 
terms expire at the end of 1961 are Mr. 
Bowman (United States), Mr. Kia (Iran) 
and Mr. Michalowski (Poland). It will 
be necessary for the General Assembly 
to appoint three persons to serve for a 
period of three years beginning on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. 


(c) Board of Auditors 


The Board consists of three members. 
At present they are the Auditors-Gen- 
eral (or officers holding the equivalent 
title) of Colombia, the Netherlands and 
Pakistan. At each regular session the As- 
sembly appoints one auditor to take office 
from July 1 the next year for a three- 
year term. The election this year will 
be to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of office of the 
Auditor-General of the Netherlands (A/ 
4826). 





(d) Investments C ittee: confirmation of 
the appointments made by the Secretary- 
General 


The Investments Committee consists 
of six members appointed for three-year 
terms by the Secretary-General after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. The appointments are subject to 
confirmation by the Assembly. 


(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal 


The Administrative Tribunal is com- 
posed of seven members appointed by 
the General Assembly for three-year 
terms. Its present composition is: Mme. 
Paul Bastid (France); James J. Casey 
(United States); Lord Crook (United 
Kingdom); Hector Gros Espiell (Uru- 
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guay); Omar Loutfi (United Arab Re- 
public); Bror Arvid Sture Petren (Swe- 
den); and R. Venkataraman (India). 
Members whose terms of office expire 
at the end of 1961 are Mr. Loutfi, Mme. 
Bastid and Mr. Venkataraman. It will be 
necessary for the General Assembly to 
appoint three persons to succeed them. 


(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee 


The Pension Committee consists of 
three members and three alternate mem- 
bers. The present members are A. H. M. 
Hillis (United Kingdom), Rigoberto 
Torres Astorga (Chile) and Albert S. 
Watson (United States). The alternate 
members are Bahman Ahaneen (Iran), 
Johan Kaufmann (Netherlands) and 
Arthur C. Liveran (Israel). The General 
Assembly will elect three members and 
three alternate members to serve for a 
period of three years beginning January 
1, 1962. 


57. Scale of assessments for the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the United 
Nations: report of the Committee on 
Contributions 

In 1958 the Assembly approved a re- 
port of the Committee on Contributions 
containing a revised scale of assessments 
for members’ contributions to the United 

Nations budget for 1959, 1960 and 1961, 

which would be reviewed in 1961. This 

year the Committee’s report (A/4775) 

recommends a new scale of assessments 

for the financial years 1962, 1963 and 

1964. 


58. Audit reports relating to expenditure by 
specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency: 


Expenditure of Technical Assistance funds 
allocated from the Special Account of the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 


= 


(b) Expenditure as executing agencies for 
Special Fund projects 

Subject to the confirmation of the 
Assembly, the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee authorizes the allocation of funds 
to each of the organizations participat- 
ing in the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance (the United Nations and 
eight related agencies) in proportion to 
their share in the approved overall pro- 
gram. These funds are drawn from the 
net financial resources, after setting aside 
the expenses of the secretariat of the 
Technical Assistance Board and such 
amounts as may be necessary to reim- 
burse the Working Capital Fund and 
Reserve Fund for withdrawals during 
the preceding year to finance obligations 
for urgent needs authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the Technical As- 
sistance Board, which coordinates the 
program. 

A report (A/4828) under this item re- 
lates to the 1960 expenditures by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
the specialized agencies of technical as- 
sistance funds allocated from the Special 





Account, and includes the relevant au in 
reports. There will be a similar rep: rt 
on expenditures by the various agenc es 
in serving as executing agencies for prvj- 
ects receiving financial aid from the Sje- 
cial Fund. 


59. Administrative and budgetary coordia- 
tion of the United Nations with ihe 
specialized agencies and with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency: report 
of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions. 


{n accordance with its terms of refer- 
ence, the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
each year examines the administrative 
budgets or budget estimates for the next 
year of those agencies whose agreements 
with the United Nations provide for 
transmittal of their budgets for review 
by the General Assembly. 


60. Report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds [resolution 1556 
(XV) of December 18, 1960] 


Certain activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies are fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions of 
member governments. Such activities, 
not provided for in the regular budgets 
of the United Nations or the agencies, 
include the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, UNICEF, the United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund and the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Pale- 
stine Refugees in the Near East. 

To assist in obtaining funds for these 
programs, the Assembly during its fif- 
teenth session again requested the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds to serve until 
the close of the sixteenth session of the 
Assembly. The President appointed a 
Committee composed of Brazil, Canada, 
France, Ghana, Ireland, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Senegal, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

As in previous years, the Assembly 
will also convene, during its sixteenth ses- 
sion, an ad hoc committee of the whole 
Assembly for the announcement of vol- 
untary contributions to the programs of 
UNRWA and of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 


61. Review of the activities and organization 
of the Secretariat: report of the Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed under Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 1446 (XIV) and 
recommendations thereon by the Secre- 
tary-General [resolution 1446 (XIV) of 
December 5, 1959] 


In December 1959 the Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to appoint a com- 
mittee of experts composed of six persons 
“with broad and practical experience in 
the various aspects of administration, 
chosen with due regard to geographical 
distribution.” The committee would work 
with the Secretary-General in reviewing 
the activities and organization of the 
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Secretariat in an effort to effect or pro- 
pose further measures “designed to en- 
sure Maximum economy and efficiency.” 

he Secretary-General appointed the 
committee in 1960, and after two series 
of meetings it submitted an interim re- 
port to the General Assembly last year. 
[The committee resumed its meetings in 
February 1961 and submitted its report 
(A/4776) in June. 


[he report contains chapters on the 
nature of the Secretariat, organization of 
the Secretariat at the top level, geographi- 
cal distribution, economic and social ac- 
tivities, budget stabilization, and addi- 
tional observations. It also includes a 
series of annexes and separate statements 
made by some of the individual experts. 

Comments by the Secretary-General 
on the report of the committee of experts 
appear in A/4794. 

Members of the committee were Guil- 
laume Georges-Picot (France), Chair- 
man; Francisco Urrutia (Colombia), 
Rapporteur; A. A. Fomin, later A. A. 
Roshchin (USSR); Omar Loutfi (United 
Arab Republic); Sir Harold Parker (Unit- 
ed Kingdom); Alex Quaison-Sackey 
(Ghana); C. S. Venkatachar (India); and 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, later L. M. Good- 
rich (United States). 


62. Administrative and budgetary procedures 
of the United Nations: report of the 
working group appointed under General 
Assembly resolution 1620 (XV) [resolu- 
tion 1620 (XV) of April 21, 1961] 

The General Assembly established a 
working group of 15 member states to 
consider methods for covering the cost 
of peace-keeping operations and the re- 
lationship between such methods and 
existing United Nations administrative 
and budgetary procedures. Member states 
were requested to submit for the con- 
sideration of the 15-member group their 
observations on principles to be applied 
in determining a special scale of assess- 
ments for peace and security, and on 
other matters relevant to its study. 

Members of the working group, ap- 
pointed by the President of the General 
Assembly on the basis of a formula in- 
cluded in the Assembly’s April resolu- 
tion, are Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
France, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Ni- 
geria, Sweden, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom and United 
States. Officers are C. S. Jha (India), 
Chairman; Assen Georgiev (Bulgaria), 
Vice-Chairman; and Ahmed El] Messiri 
(United Arab Republic), Rapporteur. 


63. Public information activities of the United 
Nations: report of the Secretary-General 
[resolution 1558 (XV) of December 18, 
1960] 

The General Assembly requested the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the Consultative Panel on Public Infor- 
mation and the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
as appropriate: “(a) to give high priority 
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to the opening of information centres or 
arranging for adequate information fa- 
cilities in the less-developed areas, par- 
ticularly in the newly independent coun- 
tries and trust and non-self-governing 
territories, by effecting economies in 
other directions; (b) to intensify his ef- 
forts to achieve a more effective regional 
representation at the policy-making level 
of the Office of Public Information; (c) 
to report to the General Assembly at its 
sixteenth session on the progress made 
in implementing the present resolution.” 


64. Personnel questions: 

(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of 
the Secretariat [resolution 1559 (XV) of 
December 18, 1960] 

(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff 

(c) Other personnel questions 

In a resolution on geographical dis- 
tribution of the Secretariat staff, the 
Assembly reaffirmed its view in 1947 
that, “in view of its international charac- 
ter and in order to avoid undue pre- 
dominance of national practices, the poli- 
cies and administrative methods of the 
Secretariat should reflect, and profit to 
the highest degree from, assets of the 
various cultures and the technical com- 
petence of all member nations.” 

It also recognized “that the present 
method of determining the desirable 
range of posts for each member state 
on the basis of the scale of assessment 
to the United Nations budget needs re- 
view”; and noted “the steady increase 
in the proportion of the fixed-term staff 
of the Secretariat.” 

The Assembly then requested the Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed by General 
Assembly resolution 1446 (XIV) of De- 
cember 5, 1959, “to study and report to 
the Assembly at its sixteenth session re- 
garding the categories of posts subject 
to geographical distribution and criteria 
for determining the range of posts for 
each member state, with a view to secur- 
ing a wide geographical distribution of 
the staff of the Secretariat, taking into 
account, inter alia, the relative impor- 
tance of various posts.” 

The Committee’s comments on these 
points are included in its overall report 
to the Assembly (A/4776), referred to 
under agenda item 61. 


In addition, the Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General to intensify his efforts 
to implement Assembly resolutions on 
geographical distribution and to report 
to the Assembly at its sixteenth session. 


65. Base salary scales and post adjustments 
of the staff in the professional and 
higher categories of the international 
civil service: reports of the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board and the 
Secretary-General 

Proposals for increasing the base sala- 
ries of professional staff and for improv- 
ing the post adjustment allowance sys- 
tem have been made by the Secretary- 

General for consideration by the General 


Assembly (A/4823 and Adds. 1 and 2; 
and A/C.5/872). 

The review of the base salary scales 
for the professional and higher cate- 
gories in the United Nations arose out 
of the recognition by the 1956 intergov- 
ernmental Salary Review Committee that 
rates of base salaries and allowances 
would have to be reexamined periodical- 
ly in the light of outside salary move- 
ments. 


66. Annual report of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board 

The Board meets every two years to 
consider items referred to it in connec- 
tion with operations of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund. It also 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly for amendments to the regula- 
tions of the Fund. 

The Board met in July 1960 in Geneva. 
It then instructed its Standing Commit- 
tee, in the absence of a session of the 
Board in 1961, to approve on its behalf 
the budget estimates for the administra- 
tive expenses of the Fund for 1962. 

The report of the Board (A/4807) 
covers the year ended September 30, 
1960, and includes a summary of action 
taken by the Standing Committee on be- 
half of the Board since the latter’s tenth 
session in July 1960. 

Regarding the operation of the Joint 
Staff Pension Fund during the year end- 
ing September 30, 1960, the report states 
that the principal of the Fund increased 
from $92,627,901 to $105,385,113 during 
the year. 


67. United Nations International School: re- 
port of the Secretary-General 

In resolution 1591 (XV) of December 
20, 1960, the Assembly requested the 
Secretary-General to intensify his efforts 
to assist the Board of Trustees in finding 
a suitable site for the school and in rais- 
ing funds on a voluntary basis for the 
development of the permanent building 
and for establishment of an endowment 
fund which would make the school self- 
supporting at the earliest possible date. 
It also decided to contribute $60,000 to 
the International School Fund for 1961 
for the purpose of liquidating the opera- 
tional deficit then anticipated for that 
school year. 

For expenses that might be required 
in 1961 with respect to plans for the 
permanent accommodation of the school, 
the Assembly made available $20,000. 


68. United Nations Library: report of the 
Secretary-General 

At its fourteenth session in 1959, the 
Assembly authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to proceed with the construction, 
furnishing and equipping of the new 
building that will house the United Na- 
tions Library at Headquarters, at a cost 
not to exceed the amount of the Ford 
Foundation gift for the purpose, that is, 
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$6,200,000 plus accumulated interest. 
The Library is expected to be ready for 
occupancy in November of this year. 


69. Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its thirteenth 
session 

The International Law Commission 
held its thirteenth session in Geneva from 
May 1 to July 7, 1961. Its report (A/ 
4843) reviews the work of that session, 
including completion of a draft conven- 
tion on consular relations and immunities 
and general discussion of its program on 
the law of treaties. 

The Commission’s work on consular 
relations dates back to 1955, when Jaro- 
slav Zourek, of Czechoslovakia, was ap- 
pointed Special Rapporteur for the topic. 
By 1960 the Commission had prepared 
a complete draft of 65 articles, which 
was transmitted to United Nations mem- 
ber governments for their comments. 

In 1961 the Commission reviewed the 
draft articles in the light of these com- 
ments and produced a final text consist- 
ing of 71 articles, with commentaries, 
to be submitted to the General Assembly. 
The Commission recommended that the 
Assembly convene an international con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries to study the 
draft and conclude one or more con- 
ventions on the subject. 

The text, as approved by the Com- 
mission and published in the report to 
the Assembly, includes certain new arti- 
cles proposed by the Special Rapporteur 
as a result of the comments of govern- 
ments. It also takes account of, and in 
some respects follows, the wording of 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations adopted by a United Nations 
conference in April 1961. 

The new draft convention deals with 
the functions and privileges of career 
and honorary consuls. It is intended as 
a companion piece to the 1961 Vienna 
Convention dealing with privileges and 
immunities of diplomatic agents, which 
was based on a draft prepared by the 
International Law Commission. 

Regarding the law of treaties, the 
Commission this year appointed Sir 
Humphrey Waldock, of the United King- 
dom, as its Special Rapporteur for the 
subject, succeeding Sir Gerald Fitzmau- 
rice (who has been elected to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice). This topic 
was selected for codification by the Com- 
mission in 1949, and reports have been 
submitted by three successive Special 
Rapporteurs. 

As a guide for the new Special Rap- 
porteur, the Commission decided that its 
aim would be to prepare draft articles 
which would serve as the basis for a 
convention on the subject. The Special 
Rapporteur would be asked to reexamine 
the work previously done in this field 
by the Commission and its Special Rap- 
porteurs on the understanding that he 
would have discretion as to the use of 
such work for his own proposals. 
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It was agreed that the Special Rap- 
porteur would begin with the question 
of the conclusion of treaties and then 
would proceed with the remainder of the 
subject, if possible covering the whole 
field in two years. 


70. Future work in the field of the codifica- 
tion and progressive development of 
international law [resolution 1505 (XV) 
of December 12, 1960] . 

In 1960 the General Assembly decided 
to place on the agenda of its sixteenth 
session the question of future work of 
the United Nations in the field of codi- 
fication and development of international 
law. It invited member states to submit 
in writing to the Secretary-General, be- 
fore July 1, 1961, any views or sugges- 
tions they may have on this question for 
consideration by the Assembly. 

The background to the question and 
the terms of the resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly are given in A/ 
4796 which contains, with Addenda 1-5, 
the text of observations received from 14 
governments. 


71. Question of special missions [item pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General; resolu- 
tion of the United Nations Conference on 
Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities] 

In 1960 the General Assembly de- 
cided that three draft articles on special 
diplomatic missions, drawn up by the 
International Law Commission in 1960, 
should be referred to the United Nations 
Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse 
and Immunities which was scheduled to 
meet in Vienna in the spring of 1961. 
[The decision appears in resolution 1504 
(XV).] 

A note by the Secretary-General (A/ 
4773 and Corr.1) gives the text of a 
resolution on the subject adopted on 
April 10, 1961, by the conference in 
Vienna. The resolution recommends fur- 
ther study of the question of special mis- 
sions by the International Law Commis- 
sion in the light of the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations adopted at 
the conference. 


72. The urgent need for a treaty to ban 
nuclear weapons tests under effective 
international control [item proposed by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States] 

In submitting this item for the agenda 
(A/4799), the two states said that they 
were “conscious of their responsibility 
before the international community and 
of the importance of a test ban agree- 
ment to general world peace and secu- 
rity.” For these reasons they had nego- 
tiated patiently with the Soviet Union 
in Geneva for nearly three years to 
achieve a ban on nuclear weapons tests 
and had refrained from conducting nu- 
clear and thermonuclear tests since nego- 
tiations commenced in October 1958. 

They pointed out that this voluntary 
forbearance, in the absence of interna- 
tional verification to ensure that no 








clandestine nuclear weapons tests ere 
being conducted by any nation, invo ved 
a serious risk to their security. They went 
on to say that earlier this year in the 
Geneva talks they had submitted far- 
reaching compromise proposals de«\ing 
with the principal issues unresolved be- 
tween them and the Soviet Union, but 
that the Soviet Union had failed to re- 
spond constructively and in fact hac re- 
treated from agreements already reached. 
The attitude of the Soviet Government, 
particularly regarding controls, had en- 
larged rather than narrowed the differ- 
ences between the two sides, and a seri- 
ous impasse had been reached, they de- 
clared. Recognizing the importance of 
these negotiations to the security and 
peace of the international community, 
the United States and the United King- 
dom believed that the Assembly should 
consider the “critical situation.” They 
hoped that a treaty for cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests under adequate in- 
ternational control could still be achieved, 
and they stood ready to continue nego- 
tiations at Geneva to that end. 


73. Continuation of suspension of nuclear 
and thermonuclear tests and obligations 
of states to refrain from their renewal 
[item proposed by India] 

In requesting inclusion of this item in 
the agenda (A/4801 and Add.1). India 
noted that on December 20, 1960, the 
General Assembly had adopted two reso- 
lutions urging the states concerned to 
“continue the present voluntary suspen- 
sion of nuclear and thermonuclear tests” 
and requesting other states to refrain 
from undertaking such tests. 


The Indian memorandum went on to 
say that, although the protracted discus- 
sions in Geneva among the states con- 
cerned had resulted in agreement on 
some clauses of a proposed treaty on 
discontinuance of nuclear tests, the nego- 
tiations had reached a stalemate which 
threatened to endanger even the uneasy 
moratorium on such tests, and statements 
by the parties about the possible renewal 
of tests gave cause for serious anxiety. 
The failure to reach agreement and the 
circumstances which had led to and sus- 
tained the stalemate were “alarming.” 

Prohibition of the tests had become 
imperative in view of technological ad- 
vances, the spread of the relevant knowl- 
edge, continued world tension, and the 
indications that the powers concerned 
desired to renew tests, the memorandum 
went on. India considered “that any 
state which resumes these tests would 
become primarily responsible for the de- 
terioration of the entire position.” 

It was essential, said the memorandum, 
that the attempts to reach agreement on 
a treaty be resumed without delay. Pend- 
ing such a result, the states concerned 
and all others should undertake not to 
resume tests unilaierally. An appeal to 
that effect by the General Assembly 
“would have the overwhelming support 
of world opinion” and “would act as an 
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effective restraint on those who, for 
whatever reasons, are considering or may 
consider resumption of tests unilaterally.” 


74. The status of the German-speaking ele- 
ment in the Province of Bolzano (Bozen); 
implementation of resolution 1497 (XV) 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations of October 31, 1960 [item pro- 
posed by Austria] 

In submitting this item for the agenda 
(A/4802 and Add.1), Austria recalled 
that last year, after full discussion of 
“the South Tyrol problem,” the Assembly 
had urged Austria and Italy to resume 
negotiations on the implementation of 
the Paris ‘Agreement of September 5, 
1946. The Assembly had recommended 
that, in the event that these negotiations 
did not lead to satisfactory results, “both 
parties should give favorable considera- 
tion to the possibility of seeking a solu- 
tion of their differences by other peace- 
ful means.” 

Bilateral negotiations had been re- 
sumed early in 1961, said the Austrian 
memorandum. Delegations headed by the 
foreign ministers of the two countries 
had met, and the two positions had been 
examined by an Austro-Italian Commit- 
tee of Experts. “However, since it proved 
impossible to reach a narrowing down 
of the differences of opinion, all these 
efforts unfortunately failed,” the mem- 
orandum went on. 


Austria had then proposed that another 
peaceful means of settlement be selected, 
and had suggested the establishment of 
an International Commission of Enquiry 
to examine the facts of the situation. 
However, Italy held the view that the 
most appropriate means would be to 
submit the question to the International 
Court of Justice. As no agreement had 
been reached, said the memorandum, the 
Austrian Government felt compelled to 
propose inscription of this item on the 
agenda of the General Assembly, in 
order to report on the outcome of the 
bilateral negotiations, and to request the 
Assembly’s assistance in selecting an- 
other peaceful means for the settlement 
of the dispute. 


75. Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistani origin in the Republic of South 
Africa [item proposed by India] 

This question has been before the 
General Assembly since 1946. At the 
fifteenth session (in April 1961), the 
Assembly noted that India and Pakistan 
had reiterated their readiness to enter 
into negotiations with the South African 
Government on the matter, but that the 
South African Government had not re- 
plied to their communications and had 
Rot yet shown any disposition to arrive 
at a solution of the problem in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the repeated rec- 
ommendations of the General Assembly. 


The Assembly urged the South African 
Government to enter into negotiations 
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with India and Pakistan, and invited the 
parties concerned to report, jointly or 
separately, to the Assembly regarding 
any progress which might be made. The 
Assembly also invited member states to 
use their good offices, as appropriate, 
to bring about negotiations. 

On July 19, India requested inclusion 
of the item in the agenda of the forth- 
coming session (A/4803). In its explana- 
tory memorandum (A/4803/Add.1), In- 
dia stated that it had addressed com- 
munications to the South African Gov- 
ernment expressing readiness to enter 
into negotiations. However, there had 
been no response, beyond acknowledge- 
ment of receipt of the communications, 
and India was not aware if member 
states had used their good offices, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution, to bring 
about such negotiations. In the circum- 
stances, India would be obliged to report 
to the Assembly that no progress had 
been made and that the situation con- 
tinued to require the attention of the 
General Assembly. 

(See also Item 1 of the supplementary 
list of agenda items.) 


76. The question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the Re- 
public of South Africa [item proposed 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Cameroun, Ceylon, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Cuba, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Federation 
of Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Madaga- 
scar, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, 
Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia] 


The sponsors listed above were later 
joined by Brazil, Congo (Leopoldville), 









Denmark, Guinea, Iceland, Norway and 
Uruguay, making a total of 46 (A/4804 
and Adds. 1-5). 

This item has been before the General 
Assembly since 1952. In submitting it 
for the agenda again this year, these 
delegations said that past resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly had shown 
the great concern felt by the United Na- 
tions and the determination of its mem- 
bers to see the end of the policies of 
apartheid and racial discrimination in 
South Africa. However, these policies 
continued “with increasing ruthlessness 
and disregard of world opinion,” despite 
those resolutions, they said. 

There was mounting tension and hit- 
terness between racial groups in South 
Africa, and — “particularly at a time 
when the African people are emerging 
into freedom and independent nation- 
hood”—the situation was a continuing 
cause of international friction and was 
likely to endanger peace and security, 
they said. They felt that the Assembly 
should deal with the matter once again 
and take appropriate decisions. 


77. Enlargement of the International Law 
Commission [item proposed by the United 
States] 


In submitting this item for the agenda 
(A/4805), the United States noted that, 
since the enlargement of the Commission 
to 21 members in 1956, 18 new members 
had been admitted to the United Nations, 
17 of them African states. The United 
States considered that the Commission 
should be enlarged “to the extent nec- 
essary to permit proper representation 
of the new states of Africa.” 

(See also note to Item 17.) 


Items on the Supplementary List 


1. Treatment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistani origin in the Republic of South 
Africa [item proposed by Pakistan] 

(See item 75 of provisional list, an 
item proposed by India.) 

Pakistan, requesting on July 20 (A/ 
4817) that this item be included in the 
agenda, noted that it had addressed a 
letter to the South African Government 
expressing readiness to enter into nego- 
tiations on this matter. No reply had 
been received, and the Government of 
Pakistan could only conclude that there 
had been no change in South Africa’s 
“adamant attitude of refusing to enter 
into negotiations” on this question. 

On the contrary, said the memoran- 
dum, South Africa continued to “impose 
disabilities on the people of Indian and 
Indo-Pakistani origin in the Republic of 
South Africa with increasing ruthlessness 
and complete disregard of world opinion 
and of the many resolutions adopted by 
the United Nations.” Mounting tension 
‘and bitterness between the racial groups 


in South Africa was a continuing cause 
of international friction, it stated. Paki- 
stan considered that the General Assem- 
bly had a responsibility to deal with 
this question and to take appropriate de- 
cisions. 


2. Threats to international peace and secur- 
ity arising from new plans of aggression 
and acts of intervention being executed 
by the Government of the United States 
against the Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba [item proposed by Cuba] 


This item was submitted for the agenda 
by Cuba on August 8 (A/4832). In the 
explanatory memorandum, submitted on 
August 28 (A/4832/Add.1), Cuba 
charged that “the acts of military ag- 
gression, prepared and executed with the 
financial and military support of the 
Government of the United States, which 
led to the unsuccessful expedition of 
Playa Giron, were the climax of a 
whole series of violations of human 
rights by the United States authorities.” 
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Moreover, said the memorandum, Cuba 
observed “with anxiety” that the United 
States Government, “far from forsaking 
its acts of aggression and intervention, 
was encouraging and promoting them.” 
The United States press reported on “the 
training of armed bands in United States 
territory” and the allocation of funds 
for “acts of aggression.” 

“At this very moment,” declared the 
memorandum, “these bands are ready to 
launch a further aggression from their 
bases on the island of Vieques, in Puerto 
Rico, Finca Helvetia, in Guatemala, and 
even from the United States military 
bases of Guantanamo and Panama.” The 
Guantanamo base was also being used 
for preparing and carrying out “acts of 
provocation.” 

The Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba, said the memorandum, was con- 
fident that the General Assembly would 
examine this “extremely serious” situa- 
tion and adopt appropriate measures “to 
prevent the imperialist plans from com- 
ing to fruition,” bearing in mind that 
any military aggression, direct or indi- 
rect, by the United States against Cuba 
“may set off a conflagration of unfore- 
seeable proportions and with incalcula- 
ble consequences for mankind.” 


3. Non-compliance of the Government of 
Portugal with Chapter X! of the Charter 
and resolution 1542 (XV) of the General 
Assembly. 

This item was proposed by India in 
a letter and explanatory memorandum of 
August 9 (A/4841). The memorandum 
pointed out that the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion 1542 (XV) of December 15, 1960, 
stated among other things that “the terri- 
tories under the administration of Portu- 
gal” listed in that resolution “are non- 
self-governing territories within the mean- 
ing of Chapter XI of the Charter” and 
that “an obligation exists” on the part 
of Portugal to transmit information on 
these territories “without further delay.” 

The territories listed in the resolution 
are: “the Cap Verde Archipelago; Guin- 
ea, called Portuguese Guinea; Sao Tome 
and Principe, and their dependencies; 
Sao Joao Batista de Ajuda; Angola, in- 
cluding the enclave of Cabinda; Mozam- 
bique; Goa and dependencies, called the 
State of India; Macau and dependencies; 
Timor and dependencies.” 

Information submitted under Article 
73e is regularly examined by the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. (Other 
information relating to the work of this 
Committee appears under agenda items 
39-46.) Portugal has not attended meet- 
ings of the Committee or transmitted in- 
formation on the areas that the Assembly 
designated non-self-governing territories. 
It has stated that the areas so designated 
are part of Portugal, a unitary state of 
which Portugal is one province and the 
overseas areas are other provinces. 
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In the explanatory memorandum the 
Indian Government stated that Portugal 
was acting in defiance of the Charter of 
the United Nations and that oppression 
of people in Portuguese territories took 
place with a varying degree of brutality. 
It recalled that the Security Council had 
considered the question of Angola, de- 
plored the large-scale killings and the 
severely repressive measures there, and 
reiterated the Portuguese Government’s 
obligation to provide information relat- 
ing to her non-self-governing territories 
(S/4835). The memorandum further said 
there was serious danger that, if informa- 
tion on Portuguese territories was not 
made available, “the situation in other 
parts of the Portuguese Government’s 
empire will also deteriorate further.” 


4. Question of Algeria [item proposed by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cyprus, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic and Yemen] 

In their explanatory memorandum (A/ 
4842 and Add.1) the 31 delegations 
noted that the resolution adopted last 
year on this question by the General 
Assembly had recognized the right of the 
Algerian people to self-determination and 
independence and the imperative need for 
adequate and effective guarantees to en- 
sure the successful and just implementa- 
tion of the right of self-determination on 
the basis of respect for the unity and 
territorial integrity of Algeria. The As- 
sembly had further recognized that the 
United Nations had a responsibility to 
contribute toward the successful and just 
implementation of that right. 

The situation in Algeria continued to 
cause deep concern, the memorandum 
said, as hostilities there continued un- 
abated with enormous suffering and loss 
of human life; the situation increased 
international tension and was a threat to 
world peace. 

Negotiations between the French Gov- 
ernment and an Algerian delegation had 
taken place this year concerning the 
conditions for self-determination and re- 
lated problems but had been broken off 
twice, the first time by France, and the 
second time at the request of the AIl- 
gerian delegation because of the French 
Government's “refusal to recognize the 
basic principles of territorial integrity 
and the unity of the Algerian people.” 

The United Nations had a continuing 
responsibility to contribute in every pos- 
sible way to a solution of this problem 
in conformity with the aspirations of the 
Algerian people, the 31 delegations de- 
clared. They were submitting the item 
for the agenda so that the Assembly 
could again discuss the Algerian ques- 
tion and take whatever action the situa- 
tion called for. 








5. The prevention of the wider dissemin: tion 
of nuclear weapons [item propose: by 
Ireland] 

This item has been considered by the 
General Assembly at the last three ses- 
sions, also at the request of Ireland. “ast 
year, the Assembly adopted a resolution 
[1576 (XV)] in which it called on all 
governments to make every effort to 
achieve permanent agreement on the pre- 
vention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons. Pending such an agree- 
ment, it called on the powers producing 
such weapons to refrain, as a temporary 
and voluntary measure, from relinquish- 
ing control of such weapons to other 
nations or from providing them with the 
information necessary to produce such 
weapons. Powers not possessing nuclear 
weapons were urged to refrain from man- 
ufacturing them or otherwise attempting 
to acquire them. 


Ireland, in submitting the item for the 
agenda again this year (A/4845), ob- 
served that since the passing of last year’s 
resolution no apparent progress had been 
made toward negotiation of an interna- 
tional agreement to restrict the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Ireland considered the 
matter of the greatest importance and 
urgency and hoped that the General As- 
sembly would consider the matter again 
with a view to securing fulfillment of 
its objectives. 


6. Problem raised by the situation of An- 
golan refugees in the Congo [item pro- 
posed by the Congo (Leopoldville) ] 


This item was submitted for the agenda 
on August 14 (A/4846). 


In the explanatory memorandum, sub- 
mitted on September 7 (A/4846/Add.1), 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville) 
asserted that military operations carried 
out by Portuguese forces against Angolan 
nationalists had resulted in “a mass 
exodus” of the civilian population of 
northern Angola toward the Republic of 
the Congo, which had given them asylum.” 

Before April 1961 there had been only 
about 10,000 Angolan refugees in the 
Congo, the memorandum stated, but the 
number had reached 131,000 as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1961—‘“mainly women and 
children.” Relief work by various public 
and private agencies was under way, and, 
with help from United Nations supplies 
in the Congo, “substantial assistance” 
had been provided to the refugees. How- 
ever, said the memorandum, the Congo 
could offer only temporary solutions to 
the problem raised by the presence of 
Angolans on its territory. “The final 
solution can only be a political one—the 
granting to the Angolans of the right 
to manage their own affairs and the 
accession of Angola to independence.” 

The Congolese Government said it was 
prepared to study, in cooperation with 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, the best means for ensur- 
ing the international protection of the 
Angolan refugees, and was asking for 
United Nations intervention for the pur- 
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pose of finding a final solution to the 
probiem. 


7. Question of Tibet [item proposed by the 
Federation of Malaya and Thailand] 

In their explanatory memorandum (A/ 
4848) the two states recalled the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly on this 
question in 1959, which called for “re- 
spect for the fundamental human rights 
of the Tibetan people and for their dis- 
tinctive cultural and religious life.” 

In view of the continued systematic 
disregard of that appeal, they said, they 
had submitted the item for inclusion in 
the Assembly’s agenda last year, and it 
had been included, but, because of the 
extreme pressure of work during the 
concluding stages of the session, the As- 
sembly had been unable to consider it. 

“The situation in Tibet today has not 
improved and remains a source of grave 
concern,” said the two states. Therefore 
they were proposing inclusion of the item 
in the hope that renewed consideration 
would pave the way for the restoration 
of the religious and civil liberties of the 
Tibetan people. 


8. Population growth and economic de- 
velopment [item proposed by Denmark 
and Sweden] 

In their explanatory memorandum (A/ 
4849) the two states referred to “the 
present rapid increase of population” and 
noted that it had exceeded all estimates. 
Moreover, the increase had become even 
more concentrated in the large part of 
the world which already suffered from 
deficient standards of living. 

“Even if international aid could be 
multiplied,” the memorandum went on, 
“the efforts to raise productivity for ob- 
taining the desirable improvement of the 
deplorably poor living conditions in the 
underdeveloped countries of our genera- 
tion would be jeopardized if present pop- 
ulation trends continue.” 

The population trends were “too omi- 
nous to be dealt with only through 
academic studies,” the memorandum 
stated. The two states felt that “the 
United Nations should be given ample 
opportunity to render technical assist- 
ance to those governments who are fully 
aware of the situation . . . and who de- 
sire advice or assistance to introduce 
measures designed to prevent their popu- 
lation growth from running at a faster 
pace than consistent with the economic 
development desired and planned for.” 

The memorandum said that the two 
States were asking for inclusion of this 
item in the agenda to make possible “a 
debate, realistic and tolerant, of what 
active role the United Nations could play 
to assist in finding a solution to the 
critical problem emanating from the in- 
terrelationship between population growth 
and economic development.” 
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9. Draft Convention and Recommendation 
on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age 
of Marriage and Registration of Marri- 
ages [Economic and Social Council reso- 
lutions 821 Ill A and B (XXXII)] 

At its recent thirty-second session, the 
Economic and Social Council adopted 
resolution 821 III A and B (XXXII) 
recommending to the General Assembly 
that an international convention on free 
consent to marriage, minimum age of 
marriage and registration of marriages 
be adopted as soon as possible, and 
transmitting to the Assembly as the basis 
for such a convention the texts of the 
preamble and the substantive articles 
adopted by the Commission on the Status 
of Women, together with the amend- 
ments to those texts proposed by the 
Council. 


The draft convention lays down that 
no marriage shall be legally entered into 
without the full and free consent of 
both parties, such consent to be expressed 
in person. States which are parties to 
the convention shall take legislative ac- 
tion to specify a minimum age of mar- 
riage, and all marriages shall be regis- 
tered in an appropriate official register. 


By the same resolution, the Council 
recommended that, where not already 
provided by existing legislation, each 
state take the necessary steps to adopt 
such legislative or other measures as 
may be necessary to give effect to those 
principles. 


10. Manifestations of racial prejudice and 
national and religious intolerance [Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolutions 826 
B (XXXII)] 

At its recent thirty-second session. the 
Economic and Social Council recom- 
mended in resolution 826 B (XXXII) 
adoption by the General Assembly of 
a resolution which would: (a) invite the 
governments of all states, specialized 
agencies and non-governmental and pri- 
vate organizations to continue to make 
sustained efforts to educate public opin- 
ion with a view to the eradication of 
racial prejudice and national and reli- 
gious intolerance and the elimination of 
all undesirable influences promoting 
them; (b) call on governments to take 
all necessary steps to rescind discrimina- 
tory laws which have the effect of creat- 
ing and perpetuating racial prejudice and 
national and religious intolerance wher- 
ever they still exist; (c) recommend that 
governments discourage in every possible 
way the creation, propagation and dis- 
semination, in whatever form, of such 
prejudices and intolerance; and (d) in- 
vite the specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations to cooperate 
fully with governments in their efforts 
to prevent and eradicate racial prejudice 


-and national and religious intolerance. 





11. African Educational Development [Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 837 
(XXXI)] 


At its thirty-second session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in resolution 
837 (XXXII) invited the attention of 
the General Assembly to the outline of 
a plan for African educational develop- 
ment (E/3498 and Adds.2 and 3) adopted 
by the Conference of African States on 
the Development of Education in Africa, 
held at Addis Ababa in May 1961. 


12. Permanent Sovereignty over Natural Re- 
sources [Economic and Social Council 
resolution 847 (XXXII)] 


At its thirty-second session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was unable to 
consider—because of lack of time—the 
substance of the report of the Commis- 
sion on Permanent Sovereignty over Na- 
tural Resources (E/3511). That report, 
among other things, contained a pro- 
posed declaration by the General Assem- 
bly on the right of peoples and nations 
to permanent sovereignty over their na- 
tural wealth and resources. 


By resolution 847 (XXXII), the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided to 
transmit the Commission’s report, to- 
gether with the records of the Council’s 
discussions on the question, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s sixteenth session. 


13. Provision of Food Surpluses to Food- 
Deficient Peoples through the United Na- 
tions System [Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 832 (XXXII)] 


At its thirty-second session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council gave prelimi- 
nary consideration to two reports pre- 
pared in accordance with General As- 
sembly resolution 1496 (XV)—namely, 
a report of the Director-General of Fao, 
“Development through Food—A Strategy 
for Surplus Utilization” (E/3462) and 
a report of the Secretary-General (E/ 
3509) entitled, “The Role of the United 
Nations and its Related Agencies in the 
Use of Food Surpluses for Economic 
Development.” The Council then adopted 
resolution 832 (XXXII) expressing ap- 
preciation for tHe proposal made before 
the Fao Council to set up a fund — 
initially of $100 million in commodities 
and cash contributions for the provision 
of food surpluses to food-deficient peo- 
ples through the United Nations system 
—as a transitional measure against hun- 
ger and a contribution to economic de- 
velopment in the less developed coun- 
tries. 

The Council’s resolution recommended 
also, among other things, that govern- 
ments announce at the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Assembly session and the Fao Con- 
ference their attitudes toward establish- 
ment of the proposed fund. It asked the 
Secretary-General and the Director of 
FAO to continue consultations on pro- 
posals for a multilateral program for the 
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mobilization and distribution of surplus 
food and to submit such proposals to the 
General Assembly and the FAo Confer- 
ence. 


14. Use of Volunteer Workers in the Opera- 
tional Program of the United Nations 
and Related Agencies [Economic and 
Social Council resolution 849 (XXXII)] 

By this resolution, the Economic and 
Social Council approves, on agreement 
of the recipient government, the consid- 
eration of the use of volunteer technical 
personnel in the technical assistance ac- 
tivities of the United Nations, and those 
carried on by the United Nations-related 
agencies with the help of the United 

Nations Special Fund, the Expanded Pro- 

gram of Technical Assistance, and other 

voluntary funds for which the United 

Nations is responsible, on a limited and 


experimental basis subject to review and 
elaboration by the General Assembly. 


15. Development of Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation and Exchange of Experience 
[Economic and Social Council resolution 
834 (XXXII)] 

The Secretary-General proposes to call 
to the attention of the General Commit- 
tee that this item has the same wording 
as item 30 (a) and that the General 
Assembly may therefore wish to amal- 
gamate it with the latter. 


By this resolution, the Economic and 
Social Council this summer called for a 
United Nations Conference on the Ap- 
plication of Science and Technology for 
the Benefit of the Less Developed Areas, 
to be held in Geneva if possible in Au- 
gust 1962. [See Item 30 (a) above for 
further details.| 


Additional Items 


1. The situation with regard to the imple- 
mentation of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples [item proposed by 
the USSR] 

In submitting this item for the agenda 
on August 28 (A/4859), the Soviet Un- 
ion noted that on December 14, 1960, the 
General Assembly had adopted this his- 
toric declaration [resolution 1514 (XV) ]. 
However, it said, the declaration “re- 
mains unfulfilled because of the opposi- 
tion of certain colonial powers, mem- 
bers of the United Nations,” which were 
“not only ignoring the demands set out 
in the declaration, but even resorting to 
the use of armed forces on an increas- 
ing scale for the merciless suppression 
of the freedom and independence move- 
ment in the colonies.” 

The Soviet Government was convinced 
that the United Nations could not “re- 
main inactive in the face of the intolera- 
ble situation that has arisen with regard 
to the complete and final liquidation of 
colonialism,” and it looked to the Assem- 
bly to work out practical measures for 
giving immediate effect to the declara- 
tion, to set a target ddte for its imple- 
mentation, and to provide for measures 
of supervision and control by the United 
Nations over the progress made. 


2. The question of Hungary [item proposed 
by the United States] 

This item was submitted for the agenda 
on September 16 (A/4872). 

In the accompanying explanatory mem- 
orandum, the United States said that the 
Governments of the Soviet Union and 
Hungary had persisted in their refusal to 
abide by the past resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on this question, and had 
refused to permit United Nations repre- 
sentatives to enter Hungary as requested 
by those resolutions. Among other things, 
the resolutions called for free elections so 
that the Hungarian people “could choose 
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their own government, for the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungarian soil, and 
for a general amnesty for the participants 
in the 1956 uprising.” 

At its fifteenth session the Assembly 
had been unable to consider the latest re- 
port, dated November 28, 1960 (A/4606), 
from the United Nations Representative 
on Hungary, Sir Leslie Munro, before 
the date set for adjournment. In the year 
since then, the situation in Hungary had 
remained “substantially unchanged,” the 
memorandum went on. “Free elections 
have not yet been held; large numbers 
of Soviet troops remain in Hungary; a 
general amnesty has not been granted. 
No United Nations representation has 
yet been allowed to enter the country.” 

In view of this “continuing and most 
serious” situation, the United States be- 
lieved that the item should be inscribed 
on the agenda as an important and urgent 
item. 


3. Question of the representation of China 
in the United Nations [item proposed by 
New Zealand] 

This item was submitted for the agenda 
on September 17 (A/4873). In the ac- 
companying explanatory memorandum, 
New Zealand noted that for some years 
the General Assembly had decided to 
defer examination of the substance of 
the matter. However, “over the course 
of years there have been clear signs of 
a growing desire by member states to 
undertake a full discussion of this ques- 
tion.” 

Because of the importance of the mat- 
ter, the New Zealand Government be- 
lieved that the Assembly “should freely 
and fully discuss this vital issue with a 
view to ensuring that any action the 
Assembly may take will be based on the 
principles of the Charter and on a 
thorough consideration and examination 
of all the relevant factors.” 


4. Restoration of the lawful rights .* the 
People’s Republic of China in the | sited 
Nations [item proposed by the US R] 

This item was submitted for the a; enda 
on September 18 (A/4874). An accom- 
panying explanatory memorandum sated 
that “for almost 12 years one oO: the 
largest states in the world, the Peuple’s 
Republic of China, has been artifi-ially 
and unlawfully excluded from participa- 
tion in the activities of the United Na- 
tions. 

“This,” it declared, “is irreparably prej- 
udicing all the activities of the Organi- 
zation and is seriously hampering the 
examination in the United Nations of 
a number of important international 
questions, such as the question of general 
and complete disarmament, the final 
abolition of the colonial system, the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries, etc... .” 

The restoration of the lawful rights 
of the People’s Republic of China in 
the United Nations would be “a major 
contribution to the general improvement 
of the international situation,” and it 
was therefore necessary that the Assem- 
bly examine that question and the ques- 
tion of “the removal from all United 
Nations bodies of the representatives of 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique who are un- 
lawfully occupying the place of China in 
the United Nations.” 
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